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ARTICLE I. 


THE LABORER, THE ARTISAN AND THE ARTIST.* 
By Rev. J. B. Brrrincer, A. M., CLevetanp, Onto. 


THE spirit of our age is eminently progressive. In certain 
directions, its activity has, perhaps, never been outstripped, 
and so fully are some men persuaded that the nations have, 
at last, entered upon the highway of success, that many san- 
guine spirits, inspired by the hopes, which this progress has 
begotten, have turned prophets, and in lofty strains, have 
chanted the instauration of a political and social millenium. 
They have meditated on the triumphs of steam, until their 
projects seemed animated by that mighty energy itself; and 
their thoughts electrified by the speed of the telegraph, have 
darted far in advance of man’s present condition, and seized 
upon the possible conquests of a future, yet many ages re- © 
moved. Far be it from any one to discredit these glowing 
predictions. The faith, which can beget such high hopes, is 
itself, both an omen and an element of success—for when 
once our poor hearts cease to hope, then too, will our poor 
hands cease to work. Let then these theories of progress 
continue to be animated by the tireless energy of steam, and 
winged with the fiery lightning; but let us see that they are 
attached to the car of humanity, instead of performing their 
eccentric and aimless gyrations through the barren regions of 
fancy. It is one of man’s prerogatives to stimulate his ef- 
forts by the hope of success, and doubtless our Maker has 
endowed us with these anticipative powers, that we may alle- 
viate our present burdens and sorrows, by borrowing “aid 

* An address, delivered before the Alumni Association of Pennsylva- 
nia College, at its Annual Commencement, Sept. 20th, 1860. 
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and comfort” from the generous future. It is better that 
hope should sometimes run riot, than that man’s eyes should 
be set in the back of his head, and he lose that large discourse, 
which looks before and after. We rejoice therefore, in the 
man, who has a large prophetic heart. We thank him for 
spreading before the weary eyes of men the glorious panora- 
mas of the future. Still more does our heart warm towards 
‘him, who can make us feel the possibility of his predictions ; 
but, most of all, is he our prophet and benefactor, who shall 
tell us how these predictions shall be realized. 

Of vaticination there is no lack, nor have there been want- 
ing creative fancies, like Bacon, Harrington and More, to 
dazzle the visionary by such political frostwork as glitters on 
the pages of “The New Atlantis,” “Oceana,” and “Utopia,” 
nor yet of that bolder sort, which Babel-like, aspires to lead 
man to heaven without heaven’s aid—beginning in a quarrel 
with God, and ending in a quarrel among themselves—men 
who have promised that, at their bidding, the sun of a new 
era should arise, to dispel the gloom of ignorance, and to dis- 
sipate the malaria of sin. They said: ‘Let there be light,” 
but under their spell the darkness grew lurid, instead of lu- 
minous. All these friends of progress have erred, though 
they have erred differently. Some by confounding the glo- 
rious visions of success with the laborious means of its achieve- 
ment. Others by considering that a practical reality, which 
was only a splendid possibility. And others still, by giving 
us sounding words instead of solid works. Still the proph- 
ecies are not to be despised. I would not obliterate a single 
word of these golden oracles, for I too am a believer in their 
truth. But the rock of Sysiphus lies yet at the foot of the 
hill, and what man needs to raise it, is a working plan. 

I shall therefore, confine myself to the prosaic task of con- 
templating the means by which these prophecies are to be 
fulfilled. The humble means to this high end is work, and 
to achieve that end “The Song of the Shirt” must be our 
song. 

“Work, work, work— 

With fingers weary and worn ; 
And work, work, work— 
From weary night till morn.” 


This is not a very popular doctrine, nor is it capable of be- 
ing made eloquent or persuasive, except to the honest-heart- 
ed, hard-working believer in God’s revelation, which is a work- 
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ing revelation. Those, who think labor degrading, will turn 
back at our hard and homely motto; but they will still con- 
tinue to thrust, into the treasury of our toil, their dainty 
hands, and taking thence the purple and fine linen dyed with 
the blood, and bleached with the sweat of despised labor, will 
clothe themselves in these spoils of ours, while they lecture to 
our fainting bodies on the uncontaminated joys of honest in- 
dustry. They will turn with disgust from the poor silk worm, 
spinning out her life, and then arraying themselves in her 
mortal remains, thoughtlessly, but not innocently, wonder 
why silks are so dear. Have they forgotten that a thousand 
lives were laid out on asingle robe? Laid out, did I say? 
Worked out! yes, worked out in poverty, weariness and con- 
tempt. 

But those, who, with their own hanis, have subscribed to 
the gospel of labor, must not be discouraged. This gospel, 
like that heavenly one, of which it is a symbol, will vindicate 
all its believers. They are daily erecting trophies of victory 
as enduring as the elements, and noble as the soul itself. La- 
bor may be despised, degraded it cannot be. Itis a di- 
vine ordinance, and is therefore not only irrepealable, but is 
ennobled with the heraldry of the skies. Labor is the means 
which has gradually been restoring to man his lost heritage, 
and reconstructing the ruins of the fall. 

There are three administrations under which this elevating, 
sustaining and purifying work is carried on. The adminis- 
tration of the hand, the administration of the head and the 
administration of the heart. There are three states of socie- 
ty, of which these administrations are characteristic: Barba- 
rism, Civilization and Christian culture; and there are three 
classes of agents which represent labor in these several 
spheres—these are the laborer, the artizan, and the artist. 

Tur Lasvorer claims our first attention, because he be- 
longs to the oldest and the largest class. His menial occu- 
pation and humble position have not brought him much to 
the notice of historians. His biography is brief and sad. 
Too generally it may be summed up thus:—He was born, 
worked hard, and died. Such was his memoir when he delved 
in the gardens of Egypt, or wrought in her granite quarries. 
Ilis toil was wasted on the pyramids, and his tears nourished 
those lofty columns, whose shadows yet fling a gloom across 
the valley of the Nile. On the broad plains of Asia, these 
sons of toil, generation upon generation, when their task 
was done, lay down to their final rest. Like the leaves of 
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Autumn they pressed each other into the embrace of earth, 
and were forgotten. Their unrequited toil is embodied in 
the huge and elaborate rock temples of Kylas and Elora. It 
is stored away in the eternal catacombs of upper Egypt. It 
lies buried among the ruins of Nineveh and Palmyra—but 
their names live in no human records, and the sweet recom- 
pense of being remembered, is forever denied them. So too of 
‘the millions who labored in the deadly field of battle. They 
have left no record of their agony. They laid down their 
lives to immortalize a leader. Alexander is remembered, but 
not his soldiers. The same tragedy has been playing ever 
since. It was performed in the Roman Empire. Ceasar is 
remembered, but who were Ceasar’s workmen? Not differ- 
ent or better has been his fate in our own land. On the burn- 
ing sands of Mexico, he did hard work at two shillings a day 
and found, and now in recompense for his bloody toil, the his- 
torian will celebrate Buena Vista and Chepultepec, but the 
strong arms that drove the deadly lance to victory, and the 
stout hearts, which there bled their last courage, were remem- 
bered only by the widow and orphan, from whose embrace, a 
savage glory had called husband and father, to carnage and 
the grave. A sad monotony marks the history of these hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water, in all ages and countries. 
Who can count the living links struck from this chain-gang 
since the day when Jehovah cursed the ground, and sent 
forth sire and sons to cultivate and conquer the thorny fields 
of Asia, Africa, Europe and America? It makes one sad to 
think of this waste of human lives, and if we had not a 
promise, which is stronger than oblivion, and which lays hold 
of eternity, we might be tempted to cry out before God: 
“Wherefore hast thou made all men in vain?” 

But let us look a little more hopefully at the laborer’s his- 
tory.’ ‘Tis true, there are not many names on its pages, but 
it is full of noble deeds. We do not know who built Stras- 
burg Cathedral, yet is it not the less wonderful for strength, 
utility and beauty. It was built, and his is a stupid soul 
that can measure its deep foundations, and not think of the 
patient hearts and weary limbs which lie in the same dust ; or 
who can follow its spire toward heaven, and forget the pious 
hands which, having reared it, are bending over the battle- 
ments of heaven to catch the melody of its chimes. 

Civilization too is a temple, along its pillared aisles the 
cathedrals of Europe and the Pagodas of Asia are but pri- 
vate chapels. It too was builded, and like the coral islands of 
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the Pacific rests on the labors of those to whom it is both 
mausoleum and monument. Did then we ask, those lowly 
laborers, who supported their households, while removing 
the rubbish of barbarism for this temple of civilization, do 
nothing? Did the hands which wrought unnoticed in the 
mines and quarries, to build its lofty walls, its swelling dome, 
and its resplendent minerets, do nothing? Did the thous- 
ands who stood guard to preserve and defend what had been 
won, do nothing’ And when war, and pestilence and lapses 
into barbarism had desolated the gathered toil of the past, 
and these Pariahs of society again bent their shoulder to the 
burden of restoring, and improving the noble fabric; was 
all that nothing? Look around and behold their mon- 
uments. You live and move amid their trophies. The 
houses in which we dwell, rest on the laborer’s modest work ; 
the roads we travel are of his building mainly ; the garments 
we wear, the food we eat, and the furniture and implements 
which we us®, are in their subtance wrought out by this hum- 
ble hero. Why then is this Hercules, who has turned the 
waters of industry through the Augean stables of filth and 
indolence, forgotten? He is not, he cannot be forgotten. 
His works praise him continually. They are the roots of 
things—mostly out of sight, yet the base on which rises the 
stately trunk, with leaf and flower and fragrance and fruit. 

Such are some of the memorials of the laborer. In every 
triumph of mind over matter, he has performed a part. He 
may have dug only the trenches, and thrown up the ram- 
parts; but it was in those trenches, and behind those ram- 
parts, that was won the victory of civilization over barbarism. 
The virtues of this martyr, like his achievements, are humble. 
Docility, patience, and laboriousness are his cardinal graces; 
and if it were possible to conceive of man as a mere laborer, 
the ox would be the best type of his character—not puffed 
up with knowledge, long-suffering, and hard working. 

But man is more than a mere laborer, and his virtues are 
more than those of the ox. He has a hand, but it is also an 
exceedingly cunning one. Hence man was not made to turn 
round, and round, and round, like a cart wheel, without sight 
or knowledge; but like the chariot wheels, in the vision of 
Ezekiel, he is full of eyes, and can move straight forward in all 
directions, and on his shoulders rides a god. Hence the la- 
borer was designed for an ARTISAN, and an artisan he soon 
became. Necessity was his first master in mechanics, and 
as cach want is an usher to other wants, man was soon onthe 
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royal road of progress, and long before Tubal-Cain surprised 
his contemporaries by his skill “in brass and iron,” ruder me- 
chanics had rubbed stones into hammers and hatchets, and 
armed with these scepters had gone out extending their do- 
minion over nature. And to-day, the ring of the pioneer’s 
axe contending with American forests, and the rustle of the 
sickle as it moves over the prairies, are but the softened ech- 
oes of those far-off stone battle-axes. No doubt those antedi- 
luvian Yankees went forth “prospecting”’ as their descendants 
now do, picking up notions and inventions from everything. 
They intruded into the hut of the beaver, and stole his pa- 
tent for building log-cabins; they sunned themselves on de- 
caying stumps, and learned from the poaching spider how to 
make fish-nets; while from the mud wasp they took first the 
hint of sun-dried bricks, and then of the tower of Babel. 
Thus, without patent-right or copy-right, our ancient me- 
chanics went on improving, until their accumulated craft and 
experience became the treasury of the arts and sciences, and 
the storehouse of the countless comforts and contrivances of 
our present elaborate civilization. It is impossible to con- 
ceive the slow and intricate manner, in which the germs of 
natural skill developed themselves into the splendid growth 
of modern mechanics. Once it was the smallest of seeds, 
now it is the thousand trunked banyan, under whose pillared 
shade, and amidst whose echoing walks, the race find shelter 
and enjoyment. 

When we add to the world’s present advancement in the 
useful arts, all that has been lost by war, famine and barbar- 
ic inroads, we shall get at a proximate notion of what the 
laborer and the artizan have done. We possess the condens- 
ed results of their labor and skill. Hence every instrument 
is a magazine of knowledge; every machine a scientific li- 
brary.: If an axe were destroyed, and all the science of 
which it is the history, the loss would be more irreparable 
than the burning of the Alexandrian library. A plane is a 
Mechanics’ Institute, and a pocket-knife more than a pocket- 
library. A watch, which may be worn in a ring, represents 
more than forty trades, and these forty trades embody the 
labor and skill of more than twice forty generations. 

For the records of this kind of workmen, we need not ask; 
nor for their monuments. He that has eyes to see cannot 
help seeing them. We need not go to Egypt or India to find 
the trophies of their skill. Every triumph of art over na- 
ture is marked by a trophy, and these stand on a thousand 
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fields. Even on the fields of blood, where Napoleon and 
Wellington conquered for themselves a place in history, the 
ingenuity of the artizan was the chief power. His skill 
whet the swords which carried victory through hostile ranks ; 
by his art the musket ball sped on its fatal errand, and un- 
der his direction, Death’s gory sickle reaped those plains as 
if they had been standing corn. Such achievements make 
us feel that the victors were mighty men. Let us inquire a 
little further into their origin, character and exploits. The 
artisan is a close observer, he recognizes that the hand of 
the laborer though fearfully and wonderfully made, and in 
its bones, muscles and nerves constituting a marvellous pha- 
lanstery, alone and uninstructed is impotent to cope with its 
many antagonists. He arms that cunning hand with me- 
chanical and other powers, and these in turn, are framed in- 
to the enginery of the world. But this intelligent workman 
made other discoveries ; he heard the wind like a truant boy 
idly whistling o’er the lea. He entrapped the vagrant and 
subtle spirit, subdued him, and bound his strong pinions to 
the white sails of the ships of Tarshish, or an East India- 
man. Much water runs to waste, and he eonsults with his 
brother craftsman to convert this waste into value; and in our 
day these shrewd men have made the Merrimack one of the 
most renowned workman in the land—a spinner and weaver 
of ship-loads of goods for the bodies of men. Yet have 
these great conquests not exhausted but rather nerved the 
conqueror’s arm, and trained it for nobler deeds. The brain 
which bred these lofty speculations meditates closer alliances 
with nature. Having tamed some of her wild forces, man now 
seeks by their aid to subdue others. The winds and waves 
are already subsidized, he next enters into treaties offensive, 
defensive with steam, electricity and magnetism. Force after 
force becomes his ally or subject, till history records, what 
inspiration affirmed, man’s right and power to subdue, rule, 
and people the earth. Knowledge is found to be population 
as well as power, for where, in the reign of barbarism one 
man would have starved, there under the rule of knowledge, 
five hundred are enjoying the comforts and plenty of civili- 
zation. Now the skill of the artisan begins to remunerate 
the rude toil of the laborer. The inventor of gunpowder 
withdraws, from the battle field, its thousands, to be billeted 
on the corn fields. The power-loom and the spinning-jenny 
turn thousands of pallid weavers and spinners, out from the 
poisonous atmosphere of the shop, into the pure air and un- 
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der the cheerful heavens ; while the sewing machine rescues 
its hundreds from the perils of poverty and prostitution. 

But the artificer’s skill does more than release the laborer 
from his drudgery. It furnishes him with cheap food, tidy 
apparel, convenient furnituure and a comfortable dwelling. 
And this is but a glimpse at the reflex influence of the arti- 
san on the laborer. By the wise application of natural for- 

ces to machinery, toil is economized, and the time and labor 
once exacted for the necessaries of a rude life, may now be 
devoted to the refinements of comparative ease and dignity. 
So that the laboring comnmunity, when they shall come to un- 
derstand the true place, which machinery occupies in the 
economy of work, and see, that notwithstanding the tempo- 
rary distress arising from so much work, suddenly changing 
hands, that the ultimate tendency of all machinery is to 
plenty and comfort, not towards want and wretchedness ; their 
clamor against labor-saving machines will cease, and instead 
of raising a riot, they will keep a jubilee. Cartwright, I 
doubt not, wrote excellent sermons, before he invented the 
power-loom, but Cartwright the weaver has proved a greater 
benefactor than Cartwright the sermonizer, and an intelligent 
posterity will cover his loom with benedictions, long after ob- 
livion has covered his sermons with dust. And no one who 
has sat amid the dust and din of old-fashioned spinning 
wheels, or worn good cotton cloth at four pence a yard, will 
wish that Arkwright had continued shaving instead of invent- 
ing the spinning jenny. But if there are any who think 
that honing and strapping razors would have been more hon- 
orable for him, and more useful for them, I heartily wish he 
might yet live to shave such crazy heads and turn them into 
Bedlam. 

There is another point of view from which we may con- 
template the artisan. He has allied himself to nature, and 
by study and labor shares her omnipotence and ubiquity. 
Once he had to build his mill, where nature sent her winds or 
dug her water courses ; but now by the aid of steam he can 
grind his corn ina calm as well as in a gale; by the river 
side, or on the mountain top. Feeble and defenceless be- 
yond all animals, by the help of natural science, he is the 
strongest and swiftest of all creatures on the earth. Such 
potency lies in his cunning hand and his fruitful brain. 
There are agents of which as yet he knows nothing, and ap- 
plications of known powers unused, but the race that invent- 
ed printing, and discovered the applications of steam, will 
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not slumber when a new agent is wanted, nor fail to make a 
new application when the lucky hour strikes. ‘To man’s con- 
tinual progress, I see no limits except his own indolence and 
stupidity. So long as man will honor the powers of nature 
by studying them, so long will she honor him with her confi- 
dence, and entrust him with their administration. She too 
has her crowns and coronets for the loyal, and in her fellow- 
ship and service the mechanic has become one of Society's 
noblemen. A steam engine is an epic, and he who conceiv- 
ed it, takes rank with a Newton and a Milton. John Fitch, 
Robert Fulton, and Edward Cartwright are not “Sir” nor 
‘Honorable,’ but their names will live forever, “as the com- 
mon benefactors of the human race.” They cheapened tia- 
vel, dress and food; they multiplied comforts and convenien- 
ces; and the pleasures which were once the prerogatives of 
the few, they have made the privileges of the many. If Au- 
gustus could say that he found Rome built of brick, and left 
it marble; the artisan can say that Le found the earth with- 
out any house, and that under his reign cities, towns and 
hamlets had sprung up in every land, in all the forms of ar- 
chitecture from the cot of the peasant to the palace of the 
Ceesars. 

But no where does the intelligent labor of man appear to 
more advantage than in maintaining the animal and vegeta- 
ble worlds in their present advanced stages. The dykes of 
Holland are not more necessary to keep the savage waves 
from reconquering their old haunts, than is skillful culture 
to protect our demestic plants and animals against the in- 
roads of their wild instincts. The queenly rose is only the 
rustic sweet-brier decked out in her gorgeous array by civili- 
zation. Remove the defences of skill and care from her, 
and a few years will find her by the wayside, among her ple- 
beian sisters. ‘Take away from the luscious peach the hedge 
which cultivation has put about it, and soon it will turn to 
those poisonous habits, for which the Persian warriors of old 
prized it. It is only by culture that barley bears four and 
six rows of seeds instead of two. The finest pippin seed, 
unaided, can produce only the acrid crab-apple. Without 

yatchful care, the potato would soon retreat to its native 
wilds in Chili. The defences which protect and preserve the 
choicest of our cereals and fruits, are maintained by the eter- 
nal vigilance of the artisans in agriculture, not the boors. 

The artisan, in common with the laborer, should be dili- 
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gent, patient and docile. But his docility, patience and dili- 
gence must be exercised on nobler objects. Instead of using 
mainly his hand, he is chiefly to employ his head. Intelli- 
gence is the standard of value in his work. He must there- 
fore exercise curiosity, invention and constructiveness. To 
this end, he must seek to enlarge and rectify his conceptions 
by study. He must not be a stranger to books and society, 
but above all, ought he to know the value of solitude. Great 
thoughts come to men when alone. The secret of the Fair- 
bank’s scale came in a vision of the night. Thoughts, which 
unlock nature’s secrets, do not stand in the market place, to 
solicit patrons; they hide in shy retreats. Let the artisan, 
therefore, furnish his mind and memory with the knowledge 
and experience of other men, but let him digest these things 
by himself. In examining the means of human progress 
thus far, we have followed the inferior paths of life, and 
though our hearts may have glowed with an honest pride, and 
kindled into enthusiasm, at the peaceful triumphs which the 
laborer and mechanic have achieved over nature; and the 
beneficent and noble alliances which they have formed with 
her energies and powers; these results touch mainly the bo- 
dy and are limited to time, but ‘man shall not live by bread 
alone.” He has other wants beside food and raiment; other 
appetites, no less imperative, though less gross than hunger, 
and thirst, and muscular solace. Man’s capacity is not filled 
when the artisan has moulded iron and gutta percha into the 
ten thousand forms which minister to our comfort and amuse- 
ment. And when our capricious, fictitious and _factitious 
wants demand of the mechanic “Cui bono?” it is not 
enough for him to say, it will make hats, caps and shoes, not 
even if they are water-proof, nor that it will cover umbrellas 
and make comfortable pillows; neither is it enough that 
it should be made to kill and cure, like gun-cotton and arse- 
nic; or to banish pain and propel engines, like ether and 
chloroform. ‘The question to be asked and answered, by 
man, for man, is, will these improvements tend to make men 
wiser and better; will they smooth his rugged path on earth, 
and also, will they keep alive in his heart, the hope of heav- 
en, and stimulate to its attainment? If man can rise no 
higher than amere artisan, if all his cunning devices and 
witty inventions shall terminate in time, and be lavished on 
the body, then will his boasted civilization be a mere Epicure- 
anism, or what is worse, Sybaritism; and his glorious intelli- 
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gence be regarded as no better than “a transcendant mud- 
wasp, or beaver talent.” 

We have seen that man is more than a mere laborer, and 
therefore not an ox; we-shall show that he is more than a 
mere artificer, and, therefore, not a beaver. Man also is an 
Artist—his cunning hand, directed by a fertile brain, is al- 
sv humanized and spiritualized by a heart, in which may 
dwell faith, hope, and an all embracing charity. He was 
formed to love the beautiful, the true, and the good. He has 
unutterable longings after the sublime. He finds pleasure in 
contemplating the infinite. Purity, harmony and symmetry 
all find a response in his breast. Nature is full of the sym- 
bols of such thoughts, and in her mute speech often half in- 
terprets our vague instincts. The artist is the appointed in- 
terpreter of these indefinite, but not unreal demands of our 
higher nature. He properly crowns the dynasty of labor. 
He is the medium through which our thoughts and feelings 
travel ‘beyond this visible, diurnal sphere.” Poetry, paint- 
ing and music; architecture, sculpture and gardening ; these 
are some of the means by which he works. The laborer gives 
his toil and the artisan his skill to be enriched by the artist’s 
sensibility. When we inquire who artists are, we find that 
their number is small, and the popular knowledge of them, 
smaller still. Angelo and Raphael, Dante and Mozart, 
Phidias and Praxitiles, are not commen names. We do not 
give them to our children. They live in the stately pages of 
history, but not in “the simple annals of the poor.” But 
brief as is the artist bead-roll, and few as are the intelligent 
joys which it wakes, and the prayers to which it incites the 
popular heart, their great works are even less known, and less 
directly felt. But it is not necessary that their number 
should be large. They belong to a class of minds that mark 
eras. They are creators, of whom there are, at most, only 
afew. The universe had but one. The knowledge and in- 
fluence of their works are of more consequence, than names 
and numbers. 

The question may still arise, What have these men done 
to entitle them to the high place which we have assigned 
them in the scale of labor. What has the gardener done, 
that he should be set above the common tiller of the soil ? Are 
flowers more valuable than beets, that a grower of them 
should take precedence in our labor-processions? I reply, 
for the body, the beet may be most useful, but for the heart, 
I think zt would choose the flower. The grass is for the ox, 
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but the greenness of the grass is for man, and colors are ad- 
dressed to the angel, not the animal, in man. God planted the 
first garden, and “tasteful gardeners ever since have helped to 
keep alive the sweet memory of that first garden, perhaps 
too sometimes the planter of that first field of beauty, would 
be recalled with it. And if still the violet and the rose have 
power to make a sad heart smile, they are not, altogether to 
be despised. And think, my utilitarian inquisitor, of the 
weary eyes of millions, which are never blessed by any other 
poetry but this poetry of the fields. Take from them this 
volume, or tear out its illustrations, and what other pages so 
cheap and beautiful are left? And if you destroy these “live- 
ly oracles” of beauty, with their lessons of faith, what will 
you put in their stead, to cheer the desponding Christian, and 
to quicken with joy the invalid’s eye, when all human atten- 
tions seem a weariness. Gardens are sacred enclosures. It 
was a garden, in which man had his first home. It was a 
garden, in which our Saviour agonized and was betrayed. It 
was a garden, where they laid him, and from which he rose, 
and it is a garden towards which the feet of all the redeemed 
are turned, and when we think of all those ministries and 
associations, we shall no longer querulously ask, what have 
gardens and gardeners done ? 

But musicians—where are the useful results of their labors ? 
These too belong to the artist ranks. It will be difficult to 
prove directly, to most men, that the musician has been a ben- 
efactor of his kind. But if men cannot appreciate the mu- 
sician’s presence, we know they can his absence. Suppose 
God had made our world without its music, would we be as 
happy as we now are? Suppose the wind had no voice of 
solemn moaning, in the forest; nor joyous whistle o’er the 
lea—that the streams went down to the ocean, without their 
prattle with the pebbles, or their ditties as they danced about 
the streams. Let the anthem of the ocean stop, take the mu- 
sic from the water-fall. Let there be no morning lark, and 
no evening nightingale. Let the thrush cease his medley, 
and the bobolink sing no more catches. Then send our in- 
quisitor into the fields. Let not a star glimmer in the firma- 
ment of sound, shut him up to the horrors of silence. Will 
not his soul grope in this void? And as he hastens home to 
the strains of neither tree nor bird-song, to fill his heart with 
the voices of the house. Let there be no cadence in the 
wifely welcome, and no music in his child’s prattle, will he 
be lonely then’ Let the canary be dumb, and the parrot 
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mute; destroy the notes of the piano, and take the melody 
from the flute ; and when this censor of music takes refuge 
with the droning clock as it doles out and registers the eter- 
nal solitude, break off that sound, and will you not break that 
stoical heart? He will never again think that nature would 
be as good without her Aolian harp. The Greeks gave to the 
products of the poets’ brain the honorary titlek—‘‘works,”’ the 
Italians, with equal penetration and respect, call the conipo- 
sitions of the musicians, operas. The architect points to the 
proud column and the graceful arch, and asks you for a bless- 
ing. He knows you might have lived and died, without eith- 
er columns or arches; but seeing that the Great Architect 
has reared the pillars of the skies, and bent his blue arch up- 
on them, he judged that these-forms had a meaning and a use 
for man. Did he judge rightly? Some men think he did, 
most men, alas, do not think at all aboutit. They think ba- 
king and brewing are the pillars of Jachin and Boaz in the 
temple of human life. There is a passage in Rabelais so ap- 
propriate in this connection, that I know its introduction will 
be pardoned. ‘‘As we viewed the situation and beauty of 
Florence, the structure of the dome, the magnificence of the 
churches and palaces, we strove to out-do one another in giv- 
ing them their due; when a certain monk of Amiens, Ber- 
nard Lardon by name, quite angry, scandalized and out 
of all patience, told us, I do not know what you can 
find in this same town that is so much cried up; for my part 
I have looked and pored and stared as well as the best of 
you; I think my eyesight is as clear as another body’s, and 
what can one see after all? There are fine houses indeed 
and that is all. But the cage does not feed the birds. Mon- 
sieur St. Bernard, our good patron be with us! in all this 
same town, I have not seen one poor lane of roasting cooks; 
and yet I have not a little looked about and sought for so 
necessary a part of a commonwealth, ay, and I dare assure 
you that I have pried up and down with the exactness of an 
informer; as ready to number to the right and left how ma- 
ny; and on what side, we might find most roasting cooks, as 
a spy would be to reckon the bastions of a town. Now at 
Amiens, in four, nay five times less ground than we have trod 
in our contemplations, I could have shown you above fourteen 
streets of roasting cooks, most ancient, savory and aromatic. 
I cannot imagine what kind of pleasure you can have taken 
in gazing on the Lions and Africans, near the belfry, or in 
ogling the porcupines and ostriches in the Lord Philip Stroz- 
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zi’s palace. Faith and truth I had rather see a good fat 
goose at the spit. This porphyry, those marbles are fine; 
1 say nothing to the contrary; but our cheese-cakes at Ami- 
ens are far better in my mind. ‘These ancient statues are 
well made, I am willing to believe it, but by St. Ferreol of 
Abbeville, we have young wenches in our country which 
please me better a thousand times.” 

Now, no doubt, there are a great many persons, who, 
like this good monk, love a kitchen better than a studio, to 
whom cheese-cakes are more inviting than statuary and 
who would rather look ata fat goose on the spit, than 
look at the ducal palace at Florence ; such a taste in some 
people is not to be disputed, therefore to the patron saint of 
fat geese we commend them, while we turn again to archi- 
tects, and their works. And yet it is better for these unre- 
flecting ones that cathedrals should be built, not simply that 
there may be a fitting place, in which to worship God, but to 
inspire men with a desire for a fitting place, inj which they 
themselves might live. Men would not now build cathedrals, if 
they had not first desired to live ina better house than a hole 
in the ground. Architecture conserves and elevates our hu- 
manity, and by giving us “‘local habitations” gives us also “a 
name.” The architect, therefore, must be honored, that his 
works may be multiplied, and men not turn Caffres and Be- 
douins. 

And the sculptor, at the touch of whose chisel, the marble 
becomes living stone, he too has been raised up among men 
to help preserve and dignify our common nature. He finds 
a noble pleasure in creating forms of ideal strength and beau- 
ty, that all the world shall see and confess how noble a crea- 
tion is man. And from the statue learn what man’s body 
might have been, had not sin touched its immortal lineaments, 
and marred its divine symmetry. The lessons, graven by the 
chisel of Phidias, have been read for two thousand years, and 
are now as fresh, instructive and chastening, as when he first 
delivered them on the pediment of the Parthenon. Power’s 
Greek Slave will teach patience and inculcate invincible pu- 
rity, long after the columns of our republic shall have crum- 
bled into the desolation pf Palmyra. And should its peerless 
form be ground to powder and scattered to the winds, so long 
as human hearts remained, to whom purity and suffering 
were not strangers, so long will there be a fit audience to 
hear and feel and practice the teachings of “the Greek 
Slave.” 
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Fora share of these undying instructions the painter 
claims his remuneration. ‘Though doomed to the somewhat 
narrow limits of color, he still has become an immortal 
workman. Iam not solicitous to enumerate his achieve- 
ments, for though they may have perished in form, yet in. 
spirit they cannot perish. ‘lhe trees, which are clothed in 
their vernal green, may be disrobed by winter, but if a man 
had never seen but one green tree in his life, that tree would 
flourish in immortal green, in his memory and affections. It 
would be the soul’s evergreen. And he who has but once 
seen the landscape, as God paints it, though his vision should 
be quenched forever, will have stored in his heart an inex- 
haustible joy. For so longas these memories abide, so long 
too will their refining influence be felt. Thus with the paint- 
er, he paints for immortality. And if the creations of his 
pencil shall reach your heart but a single time, he has made 
you a different being. According to such a calculation of 
influences, who can tell how much of his present education 
belongs to “these old masters ;’’ or how many ideas of beau- 
ty he has enjoyed through the instrumentality of Titian and 
Apelles. Let not therefore a parsimonious utility complain 
of these laborers, who walk in the ways of man’s enjoyment 
and improvement, according to a different, but a higher law, 
—even the law of beauty. 

Last though not least comes the poet — the poor, hard- 
working poet, rich only in thoughts and words. He is both 
painter and sculptor, while as architect and musician, he 
builds to the music of Apollo’s harp. In all ages he has 
worked cheap as this world counts cheapness. George Law 
builds the “High Bridge” and makes a fortune; Camoens 
builds the lofty rhyme of the “Lusiad’’ and makes nothing, 
nay, I believe they leave him to starve in a dungeon. Hud- 
son makes railroads and a million of pounds; Milton does 
the ‘Paradise Lost,” and makes five pounds. But “the rail: 
way king’’ will soon die out, while the Puritan poet, like the 
king of the British constitution, will never die. We claim 
too for the poet, that he is a benefactor, a doer of good 
things. He who saysa good thing does well, but he who 
says that good thing well, does bettes. Even God has not 
overlooked this in his revelation. The prophets were all po- 
ets, Job and his friends discussed God’s providence in metri- 
cal language. David is the sweet singer of Israel, and the 
wise king pointed his proverbs with epigrams, and sought to 
find out “acceptable words.”’ The Great Teacher set his doc- 
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trines in selected phrase, and hung about his truths the finest 
drapery. All instructors have felt “how forcible are right 
words,” and have searched after choice expressions, as the 
weapons by which the truth best conquers. But because po- 
‘etry does not cheapen head, and Pegasus will not work in a 
cart or a plough, the poet has been left without bread, and 
his celestial steed starved, cursed and beaten. And yet this 
artist has not ceased to labor for his persecutors. But though 
the poet has put the golden threads into the bond that weds 
the past to the present and will join the memory of the pres- 
ent to the future; though he has sown in tears the good seed 
which prosaic men reap in joy; and has planted many gar- 
dens in the wilderness of this world’s sorrow and cares, and 
has culled the choicest flowers of thought and sentiment, and 
sung them in “immertal verse,” yet will there be unfeeling 
and ungrateful men, in whose heart, his claims are denied. 
But those who have felt that “a thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever” will gladly feed their bodies on a coarser diet, and 
clothe them in a homelier garb, if so be they can give their 
souls to eat of the poet’s fruit, and clothe them with the po- 
et’s drapery. In a word, my hearers, whoever adds a single 
joy to man’s sad life, or plants a single beauty by his dusty 


path, isa benefactor. By whatever name called, whether of 


poet or painter, he is a man for whom we ought to be grate- 
ful. If he who makes a blade of grass grow, where before 
there was none, is a benefactor, surely we will not deny this 
title to him who seeks to engraft on our barren life, the fruits 
and flowers of innocent and undying joys; lest having de- 
nied the claims of beauty, we at last lay aside the characters 
of men. I do not think any man knows, not even the most 
unfeeling utilitarian, how much he is humanized by the soft 
influence of the beauty, which in this beautiful world, is ever 
about him. The love of the beautiful may not make men 
bette Crhristians, but it will make them better neighbors and 
associates, better husbands and wives. In a crowd, I would 
trust the man that carried a bouquet,—a flower in the hand 
is a flower in the heart. 

And what are the virtues which belong to the artist, and 
in the exercise of which he does so much good to his fellow- 
men! He ought to be patient, diligent and docile like the 
laborer ; inquisitive, inventive and constructive like the arti- 
san, but to these traits of the hand and the head, he must 
add the graces of the heart. His soul should leap with joy 
in the presence of the beautiful. Le should feel prompted to 
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give thanks for such a gift; and he should reverently ac- 
knowledge that it is the gift of God, these he ought to ex- 
ercise towards his Maker. ‘Towards man he should be benefi- 
cent in his high stewardship. It will be seen that everything 
culminates in the artist, he is the ideal workman, and if sanc- 
tified, he would be all that is asked of man. 

There are, however, certain duties whieh belong to each of 
these classes. The first duty of the laborer is to work, his 
second duty is to work himself into a higher position, by 
striving to develop the latent germs of skill and taste. If he 
does not strive after the refinements of toil, his thoughtless 
routine will leave him hard-hearted as well as hard-handed, 
Another duty of the laborer is not to envy the artist and the 
artisan their position, or deny them the title of workmen. 
They do work, and but for such workers as Watt and Fulton, 
steam would be boiling potatoes and marring ceilings, instead 
of spinning and weaving garments for the poor; driving 
steamships across the Atlantic, in spite of Dr. Lardner, ma- 
king pens for school-boys and clerks, and doing ten thousand 
other things, a thousand times faster, and ten times better 
than the most dexterous hand. 

The artisan’s duty, in like manner, is to work up towards 
the limits of the artist. His daily effort should be to endue 
his tools with more skill, and his machinery with more intelli- 
gence. His engines must work with more delicate fingers 
upward towards the domain of art, and with more and stronger 
arms downwards towards the field of toil. As he has already 
taken the burin from the engraver, the pallet from the 
painter, and the needle from the seamstress, so he must take 
from the farmer his plough, and from the delver his spade 
—in the language of the song, let them. 


“Hang up the shovel and the hoe, 
And take down the fiddle and the bow.” 


The duty of artists is to multiply and diffuse their labors. 
They are the poets of toil, and must seek to bring their 
strains of beauty to every man’s home. They must give 
proof to the mechanic and laborer that those who work in 
the mines of the heart are not drones; that John Milton 
did more for his fellow men in writing ‘Paradise Lost’’ than 
in farming it, and that John Bunyan’s “Pilgrims Progress”’ 
is more beneficial to the poor than scientific or even political 
progress. A work of art, like the sun, sends light and heat 
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in every direction ; it guides and gladdens the feet of nations. 
It is a beacon of salvation set on high towards which men’s 
hearts go outward and upw ard; and he who erects such lights, 
be he sculptor, poet or painter, is the friend of his race, and 
men will rise up and call him blessed. 

We have now stated the first proof of man’s progress, it 
is to work according to duty. Each administration codper- 
ating with the other for a grand consummation of intelligent 
and beneficent toil. When we look at the triumphs already 
achieved, we get another and a stronger proof of man’s pro- 
gress towards the “good time coming.” In the first place 
machinery has triumphed overtime. And time to the wise 
is both talent and money. It has long been known to chem- 
ists that man’s life runs on iron wheels, but by the agencies 
of steam anil electricity, all his pleasures and labors too are 
put on wheels; and if time and space continue to be annihi- 
lated for a century to come, as they have been for a century 
past, the men of the next generation will live longer than 
Methuselah. In the second place, man having chartered the 
forces of nature has triumphed over toil. ‘Chemistry has 
come down from her atomic altitudes and elective affinities ; 
and now scours and dyes, brews, bakes and cooks and com- 
pounds drags and manures with centented composure.” The 
sun has turned portrait and landscape painter. Lightning has 
turned post-boy, and magnetism, a worker in brass and iron. 
Steam has triumphed gloriously over the horse and his rider, 
promising to dismiss both from their labors. In this econo- 
my of time and toil, I see the dawn of a better day for the 
overworked and under-fed millions. ‘The toil demanded for 
their bodies will diminish, while the time gained for their 
minds will increase, and under a more benignant reign, these 
sons and daughters of toil shall once more lift up their faces, 
and wipe the sweat of the curse from their brows. Such is 
man’s progress according to facts. Are we permitted to en- 
tertain any hopes of a yet higher progress? Certainly we 
areand we ought, but in legitimate ways. And these are la- 
bor, intelligent, beneficent labor! As there are no assigna- 
ble limits to the resources of nature, and man’s skill and i in- 
vention are equally uncircumscribed, I cannot see why man, 
availing himself of the omnipresence and omnipotence of na- 
ture, may not gain for himself a more enviable position than 
any which he has yet occupied, since he left Eden and its 
easy blessings. 

In the increased number of higher workmen, which a pu- 
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rer taste and a more fully developed science will turn to the 
ornamental and fine arts, we look for a wider diffusion of ra- 
tional amusement, a more extensive demand for their increase 
and possession, and a more genial appreciation of the artist ; 
and from such appreciation he will get his highest reward, as 
well as his noblest inspiration. As in God’s world, the most 
beautiful things are the most common, so in the artist’s studio, 
his most beautiful will also be the most common. Instead 
of ‘a corrupt and over-pampered civilization, when men build 
palaces and plant groves and gather luxuries, that they and 
their devices may hang in the corners of the world like fine- 
spun cobwebs, with greedy puffed-up spider-like lusts in the 
middle,” we shall have a cultivated taste, which shall delight 
to make the heritage of beauty the common inheritance of 
all who love God, and the things which remind them of God. 
Man’s progress shall break the vulgar, cruel and often im- 
modest tyranny of Fashion, and restore men and especially 
women to the strength and grace with which nature endowed 
them. That holy moderation which is the virtue of all vir- 
tues will resume her modest rule and the exaggerated in color, 
the hyperbolical in form and the inflated in sentiment, will be 
exorcised as false and malignant. Its thousand charities will 
descend upon every honest household. Illustrated papers 
will bring their pure light into every family. Ladies books, 
with their abominations of impossible colors, on impossible 
forms, will be consigned to the trunk makers. Daguerreo- 
types and engravings of “sweet home” will be the possession 
of the poor, as they now are of the rich. Calicoes, carpets 
and paper-hangings instead of being figured, (I should say 
disfigured) with monstrosities in botany and zoology, whose 
like is not found in the heavens above, on the earth beneath, 
nor the waters under the earth, will be chaste and possible 
and beautiful. Pictorial Bibles instead of blaspheming God 
and reviling man, will be clothed in the imagery of a sancti- 
fied imagination, and illuminated by a hand guided of God ; 
and our fair women, instead of flaunting the garish colors of 
vanity and excess, will clothe a modest spirit with a modest 
color ; and young men too, it is hoped, will cease to wander 
about like Jacob’s cattle, ,‘ring-streaked and speckled.” 
Then too the trophies of peaceful science shall be the her- 
alds of all benign arts. The long pen shall vanquish the long 
sword, and the treasures of time, money and life now squan- 
dered by belligerent nations shall be gathered home to the bo- 
soms of their peaceful descendants. The gospel of the poor 
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shall finally make all best things the heritage of the poor, 
and the poor laborer, who takes the stone from the quarry, 
and the poor mechanic, who rears it into a temple, and the 
poor artist, who has poured forth his soul on its immortal 
frescoes, shall together worship undespised and unenvied be- 
neath its sacred roof, while they sing this hymn of patient 
and godly labor: 


Star or Tori! our kind task-master, 
Set of God, with sleepless eye, 
Gazing on man’s sad disaster : 

Toil, toil, and die! 
Gazing on our sad disaster : 

Toil, toil, and die! 


Srar or Hope! thine eye of glory, 

Ne’er from mortals disappears, 

Else were this thine mournful story : 
Dust, darkness, tears! 

Else were this our mournful story : 
Dust, darkness, tears | 


Srar or Rest! when worn and weary, 
We shall close life’s toilsome day, 
Shine upon our vision dreary, 

Drive, drive away ! 
Care and sorrow from us weary, 

Far, far away! 


Srars or Lire! be ever o’et us, 

Guide us on our pilgrim way, 

We will hope, and toil victorious 
Day unto day! 

Only let us rest victorious, 
God! thus we pray. 
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ARTICLE IT. 


CHILIASM, CRITICALLY EXAMINED, ACCORDING TO THE 
STATEMENTS OF THE NEW AND OLD TESTAMENTS, WITH 
REFERENCE TO THE MOST RECENT THEORY OF THE MIL- 
LENNIUM. 


By Gusr. Seyrrartu, A.M., Pu. D., D.D., Pror. 1x Concorpia CoL- 
LEGE, St. Lovis, Mo. 


Tue oLp Hymn: “Lord, thy Church is still contending, 
help thy Church to conquer,” has, in our day, obtained an 
entirely new signification. For, during the last century the 
Christian church was assailed and destroyed by infidelity in 
all its forms, by Rationalism, Scepticism, Pantheism, Athe- 
ism, Materialism. At the present day an enemy of a differ- 
ent nature brandishes his weapons: that is a false doctrine 
which, because it wears the vesture of faith, is so much the 
more dangerous, and has already made so much progress that 
it is proclaimed from innumerable pulpits and lecturers’ 
chairs, and draws crowds to so called “Christ’s second advent 
churches” and to the Synagogues of the “Christian Israel,” 
the latter of them teach that only upon circumcision can any 
man’s name be entered in “the Book of Life:” whilst all 
Christians who do not follow the standard thus lifted up, nor 
adopt the new “article of Christian faith’’ are regarded by 
its adherents as “more than semi-infidels” or damnable her- 
etics. And this false doctrine is Chiliasm. 


Definition of the Chiliasm. 


What is the true meaning of Chiliasm ?— That question is 
difficult to be answerd. For there have never been, and there 
are not now two Chiliasts agreeing in their views upon this 
subject. The points, however, in which all agree, are the 
following: As soon as 6000 years after Adam, according to 
the present Hebrew chronology, shall have expired, Christ 
must return in his glory, in order to establish a great king- 
dom on earth, and together with his saints, to govern the 
world during 1000 years, till the coming of the last judg- 
ment. At this period the Jews also shall be converted ‘“‘en 
masse.’ From those 1000 years the word Chiliasm is de- 
rived, for chilia, in the Greek language, signifies 1000; and 
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Chiliasts therefore, are persons who believe in the expected 
Millennium. This word also, being composed of the Latin 
mille (thousand) and annus (year), denotes Christ’s millen- 
nial reign during the expected seventh year thousand after 
the creation. 

There is, however, a great diversity of opinion among 
Chiliasts, as to what is to be the condition of that millenni- 
um. The greater part of them contended or still contend, 
that Jerusalem shall be the seat of government. They be- 
lieve that the life of the elect will resemble a perpetual wed- 
ding-feast, and that milk and honey will flow in streams, and 
so forth. The Chiliastic Jews suppose that then, all Gentiles, 
all who are not Jews will be their slaves. Others have im- 
agined that the glorified Christians would propagate them- 
seleves hermaphroditically, that during the 1000 years of 
Satan’s imprisonment, an unbroken peace, even among beasts, 
and tranquility, unanimity, and spirituality would prevail 
throughout the world; and soon. In short, every Chiliast 
pictured his millennial Sabbath, according to his inclinations, 
as delightful as possible by ascribing to it characteristics more 
or less material or spiritual, sensual or intellectual, gross or 
refined.* Notwithstanding such discrepancies, all Chiliasts 
taught, or still teach that, previously to the Sabbath thous- 
and of years, “shall be affliction, such as was not from the 
beginning of the creation which God created, unto this time, 
neither shall be.” 


Ill. The commencement of the Millennium. 


What year, it will be asked, is stated to be the beginning 
of the Millennium?— Concerning this point also Chiliasts 
are not at all agreed, because there are a hundred different 
chronologies professedly Biblical, and the apocalyptic nuin- 
bers of Daniel and John, by means of which Chiliasts have 
attempted to determine the epoch in question exactly, admit 
of a thousand different explanations. The Jews in the East, as 
is related by an eye-witness, missionary Fjelstedt, expected 
the Messiah and the beginning of the Millennium in 1810, 
since, according to the Hebrew Testament, the sixth year- 
thousand after Adam expired, in 1810. But when mission- 
ary Fjelstedt asked those same Jews, ten years later, why 
their Messiah had failed to appear in 1810, they replied that 


*See Dr. Hengstenberg “Evangelische Kirchenzeitung,” Berlin : 
1860, March—fase. 
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the present Hebrew Bible must contain some chronological 
errors. The western Jews as well as the learned Abarbanel, 
expected the Messiah, notwithstanding that, according to the 
Talmud “all periods are past,” in the year 1466. Further- 
more, the commencement of the Millennium, prophetically 
announced in the Old Testament, was placed by Whiston in 
1776, by Jurieu in 1785, by Bengel in 1836, by Miller in 
1843, by Sander in 1847, by Schmucker in 1548, by the au- 
thor of the “Periods of the Christian Church” in 1879 to 
1887, by others in 1866, and 1868, and 1880, and so forth. 


IV. The basis of Chiliasm. 


And now, how is it that Chiliasts have come to expect a 
“Second advent of Christ” prior to his coming to the final 
judgment ? — The principal basis of Chiliasm is the chronol- 
ogy of the present Hebrew Testament, which was, since the 
year 400 A. C., introduced into the Christian Church. For, 
as the Prophets of the Old and New Testaments have clear- 
ly predicted that Christ and his Church would reign from the 
beginning of the seventh year thousand after Adam, and as 
the Hebrew chronology, adopted in the West, reckons only 
4000 years as intervening between the creation and Christ's 
birth, the natural conclusion was, that the seventh thousand 
of the world’s years must begin about 2000 after Christ’s 
birth. But again, how has it come to pass that Chiliasts 
differ so much in determining the commencement of the bless- 
ed millennium ?—JIn the first instance, they supposed that 
certain dates in the Bible had been incorrectly transcribed, 
and, in consequence each one of them conceived himself au- 
thorized to add more or less years to the number as original- 
ly given. Thus, e. g., the Book of Judges does not harmon- 
ize either with 1 Kings vi: 1, or with St. Paul’s statement in 
Acts xiii: 17; wherefore they prolonged, each according to 
his fancy, the period from the departure of the Israelites 
down to Solomon. ‘The same is the case with the chronolo- 
gy of the kings in the kingdoms of Juda and Israel, whose 
reigns, litterally explained, agree neither with each other, 
nor with the figures in the oriental Text: In the second 
place, as some periods, e. g., Jud. xvii: 6; xix: 1; xxi: 25, 
1 Sam. vii: 2 not being exactly determined, some of the 
Chiliasts extended, others shortened them. Besides, there 
is a long chronological interval between the Old and the New 
Testament, which could be determined only by means of the 
statements of Greek and Roman authors, and by the aid of 
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modern chronologists, by whom the same events were placed, 
and of course, incorrectly, in different years. The result of 
such proceedings was that the Chiliasts placed the creation in 
very different -years, and thus necessarily they reckoned 
6000 years from Adam to very different years of the Chris- 
tian Era. Even the Fathers of the Church, although much 
better acquainted with ancient history than our young Chili- 
asts, were unable to make out the true period from Adam to 
Christ. Finally add to this that the figures 1260, 1290, 
1335, 2300, 666 in Daniel and the Apocalypse, by means of 
which the Chiliasts endeavored to determine the true first 
year of the seventh millennium, admit of a thousand differ- 
ent explanations. No wonder, then, that no two Chiliasts 
agreed in their method of fixing the beginning of the Sab- 
bath thousand of the year, and that all their calculations, 
even that of the learned Prelate Bengel, proved abortive. 
Their fundamental mistake, however, consisted in this, that 
they proceeded upon the supposition that the chronology, 
contained in the Hebrew manuscripts, now accessible is, upon 
the whole, the true one, which led them necessarily, to the 
conclusion that the commencement of the seventh year thous- 
and after the creation must be future. 

Again, the doctrines of the Chiliasts are based upon the 
literal interpretation of all those passages in the Old and 
New Testaments which have references to the future glory 
and happiness of the reign of Christ and his church. In 
this way the celestial Zion was identified with the terrestrial 
Jerusalem ; Christ’s invisible presence was conceived of as 
visible; the heavenly peace which belongs to all redeemed 
souls souls was confounded with a literal peace between the 
lambs and the wolves ; the hundred and forty-four thousand 
Israelites described as sealed were understood to denote the 
restoration of the Jewish nation to Palestine, and so forth. 
Such a carnal interpretation of the prophetic passages con- 
cerning Christ’s future kingdom was, of course, adapted to 
furnish an outline of an earthly Paradise which every Chili- 
ast could, according to his fancy, fill up and adorn with col- 
ors of a more or less Turkish hue; and as the Christian 
church has never, during the past 1800 years, been in so 
happy and delightful a condition, the conclusion was again 
= that the Sabbath thousand of the years must still be 
uture. 
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V. Why is Chiliasm to be regarded as a false doctrine ? 


For what reason, it will be asked, is Chiliasm ranked 
among false doctrines, nay, among pernicious heresies. We 
answer, first, because it is in direct conflict with the clear 
word of God. ‘My kingdom,” says the Lord, “is not of 
this world ;”” whereas Chiliasm, on the other hand, says: His 
kingdom is of this world. The Lord says: “The kingdom of 
God is within you;” while Chiliasm teaches, that his king- 
dom is outward. Had Christ intended to establish an earth- 
ly kingdom, he would surely have had no need of waiting 
1800 years. In Revelation we find such passages as these : 
“Things which must shortly come to pass;’” “The time is at 
hand” “Behold I come quickly ;” but, in the eyes of the 
Chiliasts, 1800 years are a short time. ‘He that taketh not 
his cross, and followeth after me, is not worthy of me :”’ says 
Christ: in opposition to this, Chiliasm assures us that in the 
blessed millennial kingdom there will not be any cross, noth- 
ing but the reigning and the bliss of the saints. The Lord, 
Luke xvii: 25, says: “As the lightning that lighteneth out 
of one part under heaven, shineth unto the other part under 
heaven; so shall also the Son of mam be in his day. But 
first must he suffer many things, and be rejected of this gen- 
eration. And as it was in the days of Noe, so shall it be al- 
so in the days of the Son of man. They did eat, they drank, 
they married wives, they were given in marriage, until the 
day that Noe entered into the ark, and the flood came; and 
destroyed them all. Two men shall be in the field; the one 
shall be taken, and the other left.’’ Luke xviii: 8, “I tell 
you that he will avenge you speedily. Nevertheless when 
the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the earth?” 
1 Thess. v: 2, “For yourselves know perfectly, that the day 
of the Lord so cometh as a thief in the night. For when 
they shall say, peace and safety; then sudden destruction 
cometh upon them, as travail upon a woman with child: 
and they shall not escape.’’ In opposition to this, Chiliasm 
teaches that the Lord will, at his advent, come to inaugurate 
the millennial reign, and not to the last judgment; that he 
shall not reappear like the flood, like a lightning, like the 
destruction of Sodom, like a thief, but will previously and 
visibly, during 1000 years, reign in person in a kingdom on 
earth ; that, about that time, faith will not have disappeared 
from the face of the earth, but that then, a whole kingdom 
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of saints together with some millions of faithful Jews shall 
be found in Palestine. And so it would be easy to cite a 
hundred Biblical passages in confutation of all Chiliastic 
ideas. Dr. Hengstenberg, of Berlin, in his Preface to the 
Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, 1860, says: “Those passages 
Matt. xii: 28, Luke xvii: 20, 21, those parables (Matt. xiii), 
are alone sufficient to dispel the dream concerning a future 
millennial kingdom. The alleged condition of that kingdom, 
depicted in such fanciful colors is in direct opposition to those 

arables which describe the condition of God’s kingdom from 
its beginning down to the final judgment, that is to say, till 
the time which, according to Rev. xx: 15, is subsequent to 
the millennial kingdom.”’ 

On account of passages like these Chiliasm has already 
been rejected in the Symbolic Books of the Lutheran church, 
and Luther himself explained the Sabbath thousand of the 
years as follows: “Those 1000 years,” he says, “must be- 
gin with the time in which that book (the Apocalypse) was 
written ; for, first, a thousand years after, comes the Turk ; 
nevertheless the Christians continued to exist and to reign in 
spite of Satan. But now the Turk intends to help the Pope 
and to extirpate the Christians, because there is no help for 
it.” On the other hand, nobody needs appeal to Bengel and 
other famous Chiliasts who interpreted the 20th chapter of 
the Apocalypse, without concerning themselves about other 
passages of the Bible, which directly contravene and confute 
all Chiliastic ideas. For even the greatest Theologians are, 
as history proves, capable of falling into doctrinal errors as 
soon as they abandon the analogia fidei. Luther surpassed 
all other Theologians after him, as Selneccer, once Professor 
and Superintendent at Leipsic, and one of the authors of the 
Formula Concordiz, testifies in the following words: “Since 
the time of the Apostles there has been no Doctor in the 
Christian churches or schools, who, as respects ingenuity, 
courage, apprehension of the truth, happy success, perseve- 
rance, prayer and energy, is at all comparable to Dr. Mar- 
tin. And if all the ingenious and learned Theologians of 
our day were to be kneaded into one lump, net even half a 
Luther would be the result.” By the way, the proper ex- 
planation of the 20th chapter of the Apocalypse may be 
learned from an excellent pamphlet, just published at St. 
Louis.* 


*Das zwanzigste Capitel der Offenbarung St. Johannes, nach der 
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VI. Chiliasm opposed to revealed Chronology. 


In the second place, Chiliasm is wrong and anti-scriptural, 
because it contradicts the revealed chronology. It is true 
and undeniable, what all Chiliasts maintain, that, according 
to the Prophets of the Old and New Testaments, Christ's 
kingdom shall begin six thousand years after the creation, 
and flourish during the great Sabbath day which will end 
with the day of final doom; the question is only, in what 
year the creation is to be put. This is the question, upon 
which depends the further inquiry, to what year of the Chris- 
tian era the beginning of the 7th Millennium, or year-thous- 
and is to be referred. Now, there exist two very discrepant 
Biblical chronologies, the difference between which amounts 
to nearly 2000 years. For, the Hebrew manuscripts of the 
Old Testament, as far as they have been yet examined, reck- 
on from Adam to Christ not more than nearly 4000 years, 
while the old Greek Translation, which, based upon many 
Hebrew manuscripts, was made about the year 270 B. C., 
and, being the work of the 70 members of the Alexandrian 
Synedrium, is therefore called the Septuagint, or LXX, 
reckons, for that same period, about 6000 years. The rea- 
son of this difference is that the Hebrew text gives to 14 
Patriarchs 100 years less than the Septuagint does, viz: 
from their birth to the birth of their first son. Thus, e. g., 
Adam lived, according to the Septuagint, 230 years before 
the birth of Seth; but, according to the Hebrew manu- 
scripts, only 130 years. Besides, the Septuagint, in two pla- 
ces, mentions Caman I, with 130 years, who is mentioned 
also in the New Testament and by Josephus, although the 
latter counts only his 130 years; this Cainan I., however, is 
entirely omitted in the present text of the Hebrew Testa- 
ment. How these two different chronologies compare in 
their particulars, the following statements and Tables may 
show. For the sake of brevity, we shall, in all former expo- 
sitions, apply the astronomical method of reckoning the 
years that precede the Dionysian era, because the so-called 
historical method, which, in all, dates before Christ, counts 
one year more than the astronomical chronology, has been 
productive of innumerable errors, and is in itself wrong and 


Richtschnar des rechten einigen Glaubens zur Abwehr irriger Lehre, 
die wider Gottes Wort und den XVII. Artikel der Augsburgischen Con- 
fession streiten, ausgelegt vom Past. K. A. W. Roebbelen. St. Louis, 
Mo., bei A. Wiebusch & Sohn, 1860. 55 pages in small 8vo. 
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calculated to mislead. For Dionysius Exiguus, the origina- 
tor of the Christian era, who, for that purpose, computed all 
the easter-full-moons, since the beginning of the era, put the 
first easter-full-moon of his era into that year, which, accord- 
ing to the statements of modern Historians, precedes the 
Christian era; while the Astronomers are quite in accor- 
dance with Dionysius, as foilows : * 
—r, Ist of January: beginning of the 1st year B. C. 


°, Ist of January: beginning of the Ist year A. C. 


+ 7, Ist of January: beginning of the Ist year A. C. 

Dionysius, then, puts the first easter-full-moon of the 
Christian era between the new-year’s days of the years 0, 
(nought) and +7; consequently he began the Christian era 
with that January which belongs to the year 0 (nought), i. e. 
the first of the Christian era. In this way the astronomers 
and the astronomical Tables reckon. The Historians, on the 
contrary, erroneously call the year which extends from the 
first of January which is placed opposite to 0, to that of the 
year +r, the first B. C., and the preceding one the second 
year B.C. The consequence is that whoever has years B. 
C., and years A. C., tosum up, must diminish the total by 
one unit. Thus the year 2 B. C., being reckoned historical- 
ly, added to 2 A. C., gives but 3 years (2B. C.4 2 A. C.= 
4-1=3). The astronomical method, of course, gives simply 
3 (1 B. C.+2 A. C.=3). 

Now, the principal periods of sacred history, according to 
the Septuagint, and the present Hebrew text, differ from 
each other as follows: 


PERIODS. Lxx. Hes. Text. 
Creation to the Deluge,............+++++++ 2424 1656 
Deluge to Peleg and the Dispersion,... 666 131 
Dispersion to Abraham in Egypt,....... 484 236 
Abraham to the Exodus,.................. 430 430 
Exodus to Solomon’s temple,............ 880 480 
Temple to the end of the captivity,..... 453 453 
Cyrus to Christ’s nativity, ...... 00.066. 533 583 
Christ to the restoration of Jerusalem, 130 130 

Ell othapiieiiokasbcigknadbeeinmmaneied 6000 4049 
Si nicnnidiccsienisheneinkeninnes 1951 


*See Idler’s Chronologie, etc., Berlin, 1826, VoL I, p. 372, 292; 
which is eonfirmed by the Lunar-Cyclus of 1) year, beginning with the 
year nought. 
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The principal epochs of sacred history, according to both 
chronologies, are, therefore, the following : 


Epocn: A.M:  Lxx: HEB. TEXT: 
CIM concecccenceseses : 0 5870 B.C. 3919 B.C. 
NN inciigdnrvevengnaen 2424 $446 “ 22962 * 
Dispersion, ..........++++. 3090 3780 “ 2138 “« 
Abraham in Egypt... ... 3074 2296 “ 1896 “ 
Israel in Egypt,.......... 3789 2081 * 1681 “ 
| aE 4004 1866 “ 1466 “* 
Solomon’s temple,....... 4884 986 * 989 « 
Captivity finished, ...... 0337 533 “ 533 * 
Christ’s birth,............ 5870 eo « 9 « 
Crucifixion, ............+0 5903 33 A.C. 33 A.C. 
Restoration of Jerusalem 6000 130 “* 130 “ 


The Hebrew periods and epochs in the foregoing Tables, 
refer to the present Hebrew text, apart from all modern 
chronologies, as shortening or extending some of the same 
periods ; but, as concerns the statements of the Septuagint, 
its two wrong readings have, as we shall see hereafter,* been 
already corrected by the aid of ancient astronomical obser- 
vations. 

Our aim, then, is to demonstrate that the chronology of 
the present Hebrew text, to which all Chiliasts appeal, con- 
tradicts the true Biblical chronology, revealed by the Lord 
himself, and that therefore the former must be wrong. This 
will, we are well assured, be no difficult undertaking. 

The Jews and Chiliasts maintain that the Septuagint is an 
infamous and diabolical falsification of the true word of 
God; whilst all Fathers of the Church, and even learned 
Arabian authors assert that the Jews, or rather the Apostate 
Akiba (Aquila), after the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, 
had, out of hostility to Christianity, shortened the true chro- 
nology, for the purpose of demonstrating that Christ, not be- 
ing born 6000 years after Adam, had been a false Messiah, 
and that the true Saviour would come 1500 years later. Now, 
supposing that the Septuagint wer? so damnablo a corruption 
of God’s word and of the sacred history, how came it that 
Christ, being “born under the Law,” and the Apostles, and 
the Evangelists never rejected and condemned the Septua- 
gint, as the Jews have done during the last 1700 years? In- 


* See my “Chronologia Sacra,” ete. Leipsic, 1846, p. 216, 235, 264, 
“Summary of Recent Discoveries,” ete. p. 115. 
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stead of this, we find that Christ, the Apostles and Evange- 
lists, guided by the Holy Ghost, cite 184 passages of the Old 
Testament, of which 154 agree entirely with the Septuagint, 
and only 11 rather with the present Hebrew text ; moreover, 
that St. Luke mentions the Patriarch Cainan I, who is omit- 
ted in the common Hebrew text, but is ranked among the 
Patriarchs by the Septuagint. Now, as the New Testament 
is the true word of God and cannot utter falsehood, a position 
maintained by all Christians throughout the world; the only 
conclusion is that, from Adam to Christ nearly 6000 years 
must have elapsed, and that it is idle to look for “Christ’s 
second advent” previous to his coming to the last judgment. 
At any rate, admonitions like this: ‘Search the Scriptures, 
and they are they which testify of me,’’ would have been ex- 
tremely ridiculous when uttered in the midst of the Phari- 
sees and Scribes, who were acquainted as well with the He- 
brew chronology as with the 6000 years which, according to 
God’s word, should intervene between the creation and the 
birth of the Messiah. Surely, it needs not other arguments 
to prove that both the Hebrew and the Greek version of the 
Septuagint still harmonized at that time, and that sacred his- 
tory has been correctly handed down to us in the Septuagint. 
As, however, the Chiliastic Jews and others do not care 
about the revelation of the New Testament, it will be neces- 
sary to look for other facts in order to decide the question 
under consideration. We mention, then principally the fol- 
lowing: * 
1. Josephus, born six years after Christ’s death, and 32 
ears before the destruction of Jerusalem, a contemporary 
of St. Paul, the scion of a sacerdotal family, who under- 
stood, spoke and wrote the Hebrew language, follows in his 
sacred history, as he says (Contr. Apion, I 1033), the He- 
brew Testament ; and yet the chronology followed by him in 
all his works agrees, not with the present Hebrew text, but 
with the Septuagint. Consequently, at that time, there was 
no difference between the Hebrew and the Greek version. 
Josephus counts also those 130 years, ascribed, in the Sep- 
tuagint, to Cainan I, although he does not mention this Pa- 
triarch. 
2. The famous Rabbi Philo, born 25 A. C., knows only 


* Compare my “Summary” ete. p. 119; “Die wahre Zeitrechnung des 
A. T., nebst einer Zeittafel zum N. T.” etc., St. Louis, Mo. 1837, p. 57; 
“Chronologia Sacra” ete. p. 217. 
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the Chronology which is preserved in the Septuagint, and 
calls it “inspired,”’ ue work of the Holy Ghost. 

3. The present Jews in AXthiopia still count, from Adam 
to Augustus; not 4000, but 6000 years, as the Septuagint 
does, and the genuine Hebrew text did. 

4. Since the year 270 B. C., and while innumerable He- 
brew Testaments were still in existence, the Septuagint was 
invested with canonical authority: it was used in the Syna- 
gogues, first, as long as the Greck language was not yet 
prevalent, simultaneously with the Hebrew text, and finally, 
after the prevalence of the Greek language, to the exclusion 
of the Hebrew text. Had, then, both texts contained a dif- 
ferent chronology; surely, the Septuagint would have been 
put out of all Synagogues, or, at least, it would soon have 
been made to harmonize with the Hebrew Bible. 

5. All the primitive Christian churches, founded by the 
Apostles themselves, and having their origin in the Syna- 
gogues, regarded the Septuagint as the unaltered word of 
God; and therefore the Septuagint retained its canonical 
authority in all western churches till the time of St. Jerome 
(400 A. C.), as it does throughout the East down to the pres- 
ent day. 

6. The Apostolic Fathers, as, e. g., Barnabas, Justin 
Martyr (Quaest. p. 103, ed. Lange), and the most learned of 
the subsequent Fathers of the church, e.g. Origen, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Eusebius, Epiphanius, Irenaeus, Julius Afri- 
canus, Theophylact, Chrysostom, Syncellus, the Chronicon 
Paschale, as well as the ancient translations of the Old Tes- 
tament, the Syriac, Arabic, Aithiopic, Coptic, Armenian, 
Georgian, Italic follow the chronology preserved in the Sep- 
tuagint; and so did even St. Jerome (400 A.C.) and Julian 
of Toledo (685 A. C.), although, at that time, the Vulgate, 
which follows the present Hebrew text, was already in com- 
mon use. 

7. From the year 70 to 130 A. C., with which the sixth 
year thousand after Adam expired, many pseudo-Messiahs 
arose, and the Jews took them for true Messiahs, because, at 
that time, they still reckoned 6000 years from the creation 
to the year 130 A. C., and since they knew that the true 
Messiah was, according to the predictions of the Prophets, 
to come a short time previous to the beginning of the 7th 
year thousand. As regards those 6000 years, they are de- 
termined by Daniel’s 70 weeks collated with the words: “the 
last time,” “the midst of the years,” “the six days of crea- 
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tion,” followed by “the Sabbath,” and others. Tacitus and 
Suetonius expressly testify that, about that time, the Jews 
universally expected their Saviour, because they knew that 
it had been predicted in the “old sacerdotal books,” that 
Christ should make his appearance at that time. 

8. The Fathers of the Church, and even learned Arabian 
writers not interested in Christian affairs, relate that the 
Rabbis, particularly an Apostate Akiba, or Aquila, who 
translated the Hebrew Testament into Greek, had “shorten- 
ed the lives of the Patriarchs for the purpose of rejecting 
Christ, and expecting another Messiah.’ This is positive 
evidence, and, coming from Mohammedans, decisive. 

9. The Jews about 270 B. C., had no reason at all for 
shortening the Biblical chronology by 1500 years, whereas, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, the obstinate Israelites 
were under the necessity cither of submitting to baptism, or 
of proving that Christ, as having been born “1500 years too 
early, was a false Messiah. The church-father Augustine al- 
ready says that “the seventy interpreters could not have 
erred, or would have lied, as they had nothing to gain by 
it,” and that the version of the Septuagint “had been ap- 
proved by the Apostles themselves.” Supposing the first 
copiers of that version had falsified the original text; surely 
such a corrupt Bible would never have been held sacred in 
numberless Synagogues, or least not in Palestine, where a 
host of Hebrew Bibles were still at hand, nor by the learned 
Jews, Josephus and Philo, nor indeed by our Lord and the 
inspired Apostles and Evangelists ; on the contrary, all these 
would, as the Talmud did A. C., have condemned and pro- 
hibited a Bible that had been thus corrupted. 

10. In the time of the seventy interpreters, 270 B. C., it 
was impossible to invest a falsified Bible with canonical au- 
thority ; for, at that time, the Hebrew Testament was every- 
where still in use. But in 120 A. C., the state of affairs was 
entirely different. For the Jews, with the exception of those 
in Palestine, had forgotten the Hebrew langauge and spoke 
Greek: after the destruction of Jerusalem no Synedrium ex- 
isted ; all cities of Palestine, and nearly all manuscript co- 
pies of the Hebrew Testament had been burnt, and the rem- 
nant of the people who spoke Hebrew lived in slavery. In 
that time it was an easy thing for Akiba and his abettors, 
the Pharisees, to promulgate and circulate Hebrew manu- 
script copies containing a shortened chronology. The Jews, 
being prohibited by the Rabbis from using the Septuagint, 
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were compelled to learn Hebrew again, and then none but 
corrupted Testaments came into their hands; and these were 
afterwards, even down to the invention of typography, copied 
again, as often as was deemed necessary. 

11. The present history and chronology contained in the He- 
brew text, proves itself to be a corruption, while that of the 
Septuagint harmonizes with itself. Thus, e. g., from the 
flood to Nimrod elapsed, according to the Septuagint, 400 
years, according to the Masoretic text, however, only 100 
years. Now, how was it possible, that 100 years after the 
deluge, in the time of Ham’s grandson, while the repeopling 
of the earth proceeded from only three pairs, a great people 
and a large kingdom, “beginning with Babel, and Erech, and 
Accad, and Chalne, in the land of Shinear,”’ should have al- 
ready existed there? Moreover, between the flood and Pe- 
leg 666 years intervene, according to the Septuagint ; but 
only 130 years, according to the Masoretic chronology. Now, 
who can conceive that 130 years, subsequent to the deluge, 
Shem, Ham and Japhet’s descendants should have so greatly 
increased as to people all those countries in Asia, Africa and 
Europe, mentioned in the 10th chapter of Genesis? Further- 
more, the Septuagint reckons 1149 years from the flood to 
Abraham, whereas the printed Hebrew text assigns to the 
same period only 367 years. Now, when Abraham arrived 
in Canaan, he there encountered several mighty kings, against 
whom he warred ; but, 367 years after the deluge, no coun- 
try so remote from Babylon could, we think, have already 
contained so many kingdoms. Besides, in the Septuagint 
we read that the ages of the Patriarchs from Adam to Israel 
became shorter from generation to generation, and that the 
lives of those were longest who begat sons at a very ad- 
vanced age. But in the present Hebrew text we find just 
the opposite; for the earlier Patriarchs married sooner and 
lived a longer time after their sons were born, than was the 
case with the later Patriarchs. This palpable contradiction 
and inconsistency originated with Akiba, who shortened the 
patriarchal lives prior to marriage by 100 years, and extend- 
ed the subsequent life-times of the same Patriarchs by 100 

ears. 

12. All the ancient peoples, particularly the Romans, 
Greeks, Egyptians, Babylonians, Parsees, Phoenicians, Ara- 
bians, Indians, Chinese reckoned, in consequence of Noach- 
ian traditions, not 4000, but 6000 years from the creation 
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till Augustus. Thus the ancients divided the time into pe- 
riods os 1000 years each, and these millenniums are men- 
tioned by Orpheus, Linus, Hesiod, Servius, Proclus, Juvenal, 
Hamza, in the Zendavesta, even by Habakkuk, and several 
others ; and from Hesiod, Proclus and Juvenal we learn that 
the first millennium or year thousand had begun, not 4000, 
but 6000 years B. C. 

All these facts, the sanctioning of the Septuagint by the 
New Testament and Habakkuk, by the Fathers of the Church 
and the first Christian Churches; by Josephus, Philo and 
Arabian scholars, the pseudo-Messiahs, the impossibility of 
corrupting the original chronology in the time of the seventy 
interpreters, the chronology of the A.thopian Jews and all 
the ancient nations, the contradictions and incogruities in 
present Masoretic text; they all concur in demonstrating 
that, from Adam to Christ, not 4000, but 6000 years really 
elapsed. And this is the position of the most learned Chro- 
nologist of the last 300 years, to say nothing of Eusebius, 
St. Jerome, Syncellus, Julian of Toledo, .and others. The 
chronologists to whom we refer are Perizonius, Isaac Voss, 
Baronius, Jackson, Petron, Bonjour, Turnemine, Biachini, 
Cory, Russell, Playfair, Hales, Cunningham, and many oth- 
ers. Thus, then, it cannot be denied that Chiliasm is confu- 
ted also by the true Biblical Chronology, according to which 
the seventh year thousand since the creation began in 130 
A.C. 


VII. Chiliasm confuted by astronomical observations. 


Again, Chiliasm is wrong for the reason that it rejects 
God’s express degree pronounced in Genesis 1: 14, “Let 
there be lights in the firmament of the heaven, to divide the 
day from the night ; and let them be for signs (of time), and 
for seasons, and for days, and years.” This passage does 
not at all involve astrology, that is to say, the imagined art 
of predicting future fates of an individual by means of ob- 
serving the position of the planets, which superstition is ut- 
terly condemned by the Bible; it means only that the hu- 
man race shall, by the use of their own eyes, learn from the 
revolutions of the sun, the moon, the planets and the starry 
heavens, what is generally called Chronology» As concerns 
the planets, the ancients knew, from observation with naked 
eye, Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Venus and Mercury, to which 
they added the sun and the moon, as also moving, like the 
planets, from West to East. Indeed, the starry heavens with 
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its 12 zodiacal constellations and the 7 planets, constantly 
moving, with different velocities, through the zodiacal belt, 
is that great clock, set up by the Creator for the purpose of 
telling mankind, what time it is in the world’s day. For, the 
Zodiac with its 12 signs corresponds with the dial-plate and 
its 12 divisions, while the 7 planets represent the hands of 
that clock ; and there are not two days in the life of the 
world, on which those 7 hands could each point twice to pre- 
cisely the same division of the Zodiac. It was for this rea- 
son that the Lord had said : “Let them be for signs (of time),” 
and hence all ancient people, and even the Old Testament 
applied astronomy to chronology. Such is the origin of the 
day with its hours, of the week, of the month, of the sea- 
sons, of the solar year, of the week of years, of years of 
jubilee, of Apisperiods of 25 years, of the periods of Mercu- 
ry or Phoenix, of the canicular periods containing 1460 years 
each, of the 9 world-periods, of the four world-ages of 2146 
years, beginning with the day of creation. It was for chro- 
nological purposes that all the nations of antiquity, from the 
beginning, observed and recorded new moon, solar and lunar 
eclipses, transits of Mercury (chol) over the disc of the sun, 
the rising of stars, the occurrences of the cardinal, i. e., equi- 
noctial and solstitial days, conjunctions of planets, planetary 
configurations, the recession of the equinoctial points. Had 
the Chiliasts not rejected that divine command, had they 
looked at the astronomical statements, revealed in the Old 
Testament and in the universal history of the world; they 
would have seen that the doctrine of the Millennium has no 
foundation in truth, and would have become certified that be- 
tween the creation and Christ not 4000, but 6000 years in- 
tervened, as the Septuagint teaches. Let us examine some 
astronomical facts, by which the truesacred history and chro- 
nology have, in many particulars, been confirmed. 

The solar months of the Hebrew,* together with those of 
the Greeks, which Josephus very often compares with each 
other in order to determine dates, confirm several events 
which were formerly doubted or even denied. Thus Haggai 
2: 7 predicted that Christ would be born on the 24th day of 
the 9th month, i. e., on the shortest day of the year, and 
that very day, which at present corresponds with the 22d of 
December of the Gregorian year, was actually Christ’s birth 


* See Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellsch., 1848, p. 
344,—Chronologia sacra, etc. p. 26.—Berichtigungen der alten Geschich- 
te, ete. p. 1d. 
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day. The same is proved by the Gnostic monuments, by the 
Fathers of the church, and by the tradition, that Christ had 
been announced to Mary onthe day of the vernal equinox, 
and that he was born on the day of a full moon, which could 
have happened only on the 22d of December previous to the 
year nought, that is the beginning of the Christian era. On 
the same solstitial day Hezekiah and Judas Maccabaeus typ- 
ically purified the temple. Again, Christ predicted several 
times that he would be “three days and three nights in the 
grave.” Now, the Parasceve, the 14th of the month Nisan 
in 33 A. C., was a Thursday, and so Christ’s body was really 
three days and three nights in the grave.* By means of the 
same solar months it has been ascertained that the laying of 
the foundation and the dedication of the temples of Solomon, 
Zerubbabel and Herod were typically performed on the car- 
dinal-days, that Jerusalem was destroyed on the 10th of the 
ecclesiastical month Lous on a Saturday, i. e., on the 13th of 
July, A. D., 71. The solar calandar of the Hebrews demon- 
strates also that, from the departure from Egypt to the build- 
ing of Solomon’s temple, not 480, as the present Hebrew 
text reads, but 880 years elapsed, in accordance with the 
book of Judges, the Acts and the contemporary genezalo- 
gies. 

The solar and lunar eclipsest have mathematically dem- 
onstrated, e. g., that Tiberius succeeded Augustus, not A. D. 
14, but 16, i. e., two years later, that Herod died not 4 years 
B. C., but two months after the total eclipse of the moon 
which happened on the 9th of January in the first year after 
Christ’s birth, i. e., the first of the Christian Era, that Cyrus 
allowed the Jews to return to Jerusalem, not in-537, but in 
533 B. C., that consequently the Babylonian captivity really 
lasted, not 66 years, as was inferred from Ptolemy’s Canon, 
but 70 years, as the Prophets testify. From the correction 


*See Evangelical Review, Gettysburg, 1857, Vol, IX, p. 58-65. 
Chronologia sacra, etc., p. 128. 

+See my “Chronologia sacra,” etc., p. 29. 

{See Seebode, Jahn and Kurtz’s Archiv fiir Philologie und Piidago- 
gik, Leipsic, 1848, p. 586. — Jahn’s Astronomische Unterhaltungen, 
Leipsic, 1853, No. 23, p. 177.—Gittinger Gelehrte Anzeigen, Gittingen, 
1x55, Aug. Gten, No. 125.—Transactions of the St. Louis Academy of 
Science, 1859, vol. I, p. 356. 

ZS5eg my “Berichtigungen der Riimischen, Griechischen, Persischen, 
Aegyptischen, Hebriiischen Geschichte und Zeitrechnung, Mythologie 
und alten Religionsyescichte, auf Grund neuer historischer und astrono- 
mischer Hilfsmittel. Leipsic, 1855, p. 38. 
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of Roman history above specified, follows that Christ was 
born a few days before the beginning of the Dionysian Era, 
that he was baptized, when “nearly thirty years old,” A. D., 
29, i. e., in the 15th year of Tiberius; that he was “crucified 
in 33 A. C., on the 19th of March, this being the Parasceve. 
The latter date is confirmed by the solar eclipse seen, on the 
same day by Dionysius in Aithiopia, but which was invisible 
in Palestine, and therefore is not be confounded with that 
darkness which prevailed during the crucifixion. 

By means of the rising of the Dog-star, or Sirius on the 
20th of July, in 2781 and 1321 B. C., three epochs of Bib- 
lical history, as given by the Septuagint, have been confirmed. 
With the dates just mentioned the so-called first and second 
Canicular periods, each comprising 1460 years, commenced. 
In the next place Herodotus and the “Old Chronicle (Vetus 
Chronicon)” of Egypt relate that the first Egyptians led by 
Menses, or Mizraim, settled in that country in the first year 
of the first Canicular Period, consequently in 2781 B. C. 
The dispersion of the nations took place, as the Bible says, 
in the time of Peleg; consequently this Patriarch must have 
lived about 2781 B. C., as the Septuagint affirms, and not in 
2125 B. C., as the Masoretic text states. Again, Manetho, 
the Egyptian historian, and Josephus testify that the so-call- 
ed Hyksos, which word signified, according to them and the 
Coptic language, shepherd-kings, as well as shepherd-ser- 
vants, more particularly the Israelites in the land of Goshen, 
came into Egypt “during the year 700 of the first Canicu- 
lar period,”’ consequently in 2081 B. C., and Clemens Alex- 
andrius relates* that, 215 years after, the Israelites left E- 
gypt, “545 years previous to the second Canicular period,” 
i. e., in 1866 B. C. “ Thus we see again that from the depar- 
ture of the Israelites to the building of Solomon’s temple in 
986 B. C., there really intervened 880 years. 

The Egyptian Jubilees, or Apisperiods of 25 years} which 
began at the same time as the Canicular period in 1521 B. 
C., and of which one coincided with the 7th year of Camby- 
ses, another with the death of Alexander the Great in 320 
B. C., make it certain that the Babylonish captivity termi- 
nated in 532 B.C., and that the death of Herod occurred 


* See my “Chronologia Sacra,” ete., p. 25.—Clemens Alex., Strom. I, 
145 ed. Sylb. 

7 See my “Berichtigungen der alten Geschichte und Zeitrechnung,” 
p- 10. 
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during the month of March subsequent to the beginning of 
the Dionysian Era. 

The conjunctions of the planets Saturn and Jupiter in the 
Sign of Pisces, which occur, according to Kepler, but once 
in 800 years, confirm two epochs, the birth year of Moses, 
and that of Christ.* This will appear from the following 
statements. In the Rabbiniccommentaries to Numbers xxiv : 
17, we find the tradition that 3 years before Moses’ birth a 
remarkable conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in Pisces had 
been observed. From Josephus (Antiq. II, 9: 2 and 7) we 
learn that even the Egyptian astronomers had seen that phe- 
nomenon. Such a conjunction happened 1951 B. C., where- 
fore Moses must have been born 1947, consequently, as he 
was 80 years old when he stood before Pharaoh, the depar- 
ture of the Israelites again coincided with the year 1866 B. 
C. In the same time, this planetary conjunction proves 
again that, from the departure of Israel to the building of 
Solomon’s temple, 880 years elapsed. Furthermore, the 
words of that Balaam, “‘whose eyes were open,” ‘which 
heard the words of God, and knew the knowledge of the 
Most High,” confirm the date of Christ’s birth-year and the 
beginning of the Christian Era. For, as the ancient com- 
mentaries inform us, those words: “there shall come a star 
out of Jacob, and a sceptre shall rise out of Israel,” signify 
that a remarkable conjunction (sceptre or rod) of Saturn and 
Jupiter in Pisces (the Sign referring, as the commentaries 
say, to Israel) shall precede Christ’s birth by three years, as 
was the case three years previous to the birth of Moses. 
And indeed such a conjunction did again occur three years 
prior to Christ’s birth year. 

As regards the transits of Mercury (Phoenix, Chol) and 
the Phoenix-periods of 651 years, they confirm again the 
year of the Exodus, viz: 1866B.C.+ For Manetho, Jo- 
sephus and the Fathers of the church testify that the Israel- 
ites left Egypt in the time of Amos I, or Thuthmos, the 
head of the xviiith Dynasty, which “knew not Joseph ;” 
and Tacitus relates that the reigh of Amos began about the 
second return of that Phoenix-period of 651 years, which 
was renewed also in the 6th year of emperor Claudius, viz: 
in 50 A.C. Consequently Amos I, the successor of Mis- 


* See my “Chronologia Sacra,”’ ete. Leips. 1846, p. 23. 
+See Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft, 1849, 
p. 63.—*Berichtigungen der alten Geschichte,” p. 250. 
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phrathuthmos, must have reigned subsequent to about 1903 
B. C., 37 years prior to the Exodus. 

The planetary configurations confirm, in the first place, 
the very same epochs and periods of sacred history.* The 
ancient, knowing that no planetary configuration can occur 
twice in thousands of years, and that future generations 
would be able, by astronomical calculations, to determine as 
well the year and day of a former astronomical observation, 
as the historical event linked to it, observed and recorded, at 
the occurrences of remarkable events, the places of the 7 
planets. Thus, the representations of the planctary config- 
urations, observed on the cardinal day previous to the birth 
of nearly all Roman emperors down to Trajan, have been 
preserved ; and from these astronomical monuments we learn 
again that Augustus did not die in 14, but 16 A. C., that the 
Census of Quirinus, during which Christ was born, fell in 
the year preceeding the Dionysian Era, that the 15th year 
of Tiberius, in which Christ’s baptism took place, belonged 
to the year 29 A. C., that Jerusalem was destroyed not 70, 
but 71 A. C., and soon. The same is the case as respects 
the planetary configurations observed previously te the birth 
of the Egyptian Pharaohs. For those astronomical observa- 
tions which refer to the years 1832, 1731, 1722, 1693, 1631, 
1572, 1523 B.C., that is to say, to the Pharaohs of the 
xviiith and xixth Dynasties, demonstrate again that Amos 
I reigned after the year 1903 B. C., that the Israelites left 
Egypt in 1866, and that from the Exodus to the temple there 
really elapsed 880 years, that Moses was born in 1947, and 
lastly, that Abraham went into Egypt not 1896, but 2296 
B. C.+ These results have been anew and most surprisingly 
verified by the astronomical inscription on the Leeds Mum- 
my-case, which refers to the year 1722 B. C., the birth-year 
of a minister of the Pharaohs Osimandya and Ramses the 
Great, the last kings of the xviii th Dyn., as has been ex- 


* See my “Systema Astronomiae Aegyptiacae quadriportitum. Con- 
spectus astronomiae mathematicae et apotelesmaticae. Pantheon Ae- 
gyptiacum. Observationes astronomicae. Lexicon astronomico hiero- 
glyphicum,” ete. Lipsiae, 1833.—Berichtigungen der alten Geschichte” 
ete., p. 137. 

7 See my “Theologische Schriften der alten Aegypter nach dem Turi. 
ner Papyrus, nebst Erkliiruang der zweisprachigen Inschriften” ete. Go- 
tha, 1855, p. 94.—“‘Berichtigungen der alten Geschichte, p. 26.”—Be- 
richite iiber die Verhandlunyen der K. Siichsischen Gesellsch. der Wis- 
sensch., Leipsie, 1446, No. IT, p. 71.—Transactions of the Academy of 
Science at St. Louis, Mo., 1858, p. 263, Vol. I. 
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plained in extenso in the Transactions of the Academy of 
Science of St. Louis Mo., Vol. 1 page 356, in 1859. For 
this planetary configuration came to light a long time after 
the publication of my Systema Astronomiae Aegyptiacae, 
Leipsic, 1833, and Prof. O. W. Mitchel, Director of the Ob- 
servatories at Cincinnati and Albany, one of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of America, has examined this very same 
astronomical inscription, and by means of a new and exact 
computation, confirmed the results which had been deduced 
from it. 

Add to these the planetary configuration that refers to the 
year in which Menses with his people left Babel, in the time of 
Peleg, and founded the kingdom of Egypt.* As this astro- 
nomical observation, which is expressed on 16 monuments, 
and even in Manethos Egyptian history, refers to the year 
2781 B.C., in which the first Canicular period began; it is 
obvious again that from Peleg to Abraham’s arrival in Egypt 
not 237, but 484 years had elapsed, and that Peleg lived 
about 2780 B.C., as the Septuagint states. 

Of particular importance is the planetary configuration 
which is represented by the primitive alphabet, and referring 
to the end of the deluge, as Sanchunjathon, Berosus and 
others say, and as the succeseion of the consonants in the 
primitive alphabet certifies. For every two of the letters ex- 
press a Hebrew word, and the whole series gives a sentence 
or Hebrew inscription, denoting that the alphabet expresses 
th places of the planets at the end of the flood (kolmain).t+ 
In short, our alphabet which proceeded from the hand of No- 
ah, contains the planetary configuration observed on Sept. 
7th, 3446 B. C., which was the end of the deluge according 
to the Septuagint. ‘Thus, then, our Alphabet demonstrates 
that the flood ended in 3446 B. C., and that from that Epoch 
till Peleg (2781 B. C.,) and the dispersion of the nations not 
131 years, as the present Masoretic text reckons, but 666 
years elapsed. 

As to the gradual revolution of the starry heavens, or the 


* See the copy and explanation of it in my “Berichtigungen der alten 
Geschichte,” ete. Leipsic, 1855. Pl. I, p. 198. 

+See Seebode, Jahn and Klotz: Neue Jahrbiicher fiir Philologie, 
1835, Suppl. II, Fase. 4.—Seyffarth, Ueber die urspriinglichen Laute 
der Hebriiischen Buchstaben, Leips. 1824 ;—Unser Alphabet, ein Abbild 
des Thierkreises, Leips. 1834;—Unumstiisslicher Beweis, cet., Leips. 
1842 ;—Alphabeta genuina, ete., Leips. 1840.—De sonis literarum Grae- 
carum, ete. Lipsiae, 1824. 
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recession of the equinoctial points, this was the basis of the 
so-called world-ages of 2146 years, and of the world-periods 
of 715 years, constituting the ground-work of chronology, 
since the creation, among all the nations of antiquity. As 
the zodiacal stars move, during 72 years, 1 degree from 
West towards East; it is obvious that they must have ad- 
vanced 10 degrees, one Decuria, every 715 years, and 30 
days, one Sign, every 2146 years. At present, the sun oc- 
cupies, on the day of the vernal equinox, nearly the middle of 
the constellation of Pisces; and, in 568 A. C., the sun en- 
tered Pisces on the same day. The earlier world-ages of 
2146 years each began in 1578 B.C., with the entrance of 
the sun from Taurus into Aries; in 3724 B. C., with its en- 
trance from Gemini into Taurus; finally, in the year 5870 
B. C., while the sun, when opening the first spring day, which 
was, according to the ancients, the day of creattion, and 
also the day of Christ’s resurrection, stood upon the east- 
ern boundary of Gemini, or, according to the Arabians, of 
Adam and Eve.* 

In the first place, a Babylonian tradition says that, in the 
year of the deluge, and on the before mentioned equinoctial 
day, Alpha Tauri, i.e., the largest star in the constellation 
of Taurus, was not more than 4 degrees distant from the sun. 
Such was the case not 2262, but 3446 B.C., and this fact 
again confirms the Septuagint. 

Again, there is a tradition, preserved by Censorinus and 
others, which states, that on the day.of creation Sirius, the 
dogstar, rose at the same time with the sun. This, however, 
was impossible in 3919 B. C., and happened only in the year 
5870 B. C., in conformity with the Septuagint. 

Furthermore, the sacred records of the Hindoos and Par- 
sees relate that, from the creation till about the year 600 A. 
C., the equinoctial point had retrogarded 9 Decuriae, or 90 
degrees ; and this yields another mathematical proof in fa- 
vor of the uncorrupted chronology of the Septuagint. 

Finally, those four ages of the world, which began with 
the years 5870, 3724, and 1578 B.C., and 568 A.C., are 
confirmed by the planetary configurations observed, at their 
beginnings, by the ancients. This is true, more particularly 
of that planetary configuration, which refers to the vernal 
equinoctial day in 5870 B. C., and which, ealled “Hypsoma- 


* This subject has been explained in extenso in my “Chronologia Sw 
era,” ete., p. 171. 
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ta” or “Exaltationes” of the planets, has, by the instrumen- 
tality of the Noachidae, been preserved among all ancient 
nations, and more particularly, by the Chaldeans, Egyptians, 
Indians, Parsees, Greeks, Romans. 

All these mathematical certainties are irrefutable, on ac- 
count of their being based upon very simple computations, 
and logical operations which arise from laws, established by 
the Creator himself; whence they are as reliable as the mul- 
tiplication table. They all concur in demonstrating that the 
true Biblical chronology has been preserved, not in the pres- 
ent Hebrew manuscripts, correpted by Akiba, but in the 
Septuagint. All these, besides many other evidences, con- 
cur in showing that Chiliasm, the expectation of a future 
Millennium, 7th year-thousand after the creation, is a false 
doctrine, and a mere chimera. 

The following is a summary of the arguments, by which 
the principal epochs of sacred history, accerding to the Sep- 
tuagint are supported; 

1. The date of the creation, that is the year 5870 B. C., 
and the chronology of the Septuagint in general, as count- 
ing 2000 years more than the accepted Hebrew text does, is 
confirmed by the New Testament, especially by the Apoca- 
lypse: also by Habakkuk, Josephus and Philo; by the first 
Christian churches and ancient Synagogues; by the Fathers 
of the church, by Arabian authors; by th2 false Messiahs 
from 70 to 130 A. C.; by Theon* and the historical tradi- 
tions of all the ancient nations; by the internal contradic- 
tions in the present Hebrew text; by the Jews in Aithiopia ; 
by the six Millenniums, previous to Augustus, mentioned in 
‘all ancient history; by the rising of Sirius on the day of 
creation ; by the four world-ages of 2146 years’ and the 9 
world-periods of the ancients; by the planetary configura- 
tion which refers to the vernal equinox in 5870 B. C., the so- 
called Hypsomata. 

2. The date of the Deluge, 2424 years after the creation, 
i. e., 3446 B. C., is, apart from the preceding evidences, 
fixed by the planetary configuration, expressed in the Noach- 
ian alphabet; by the conjunction of Alpha Tauri with the 
equinoctial point in 3446 B.C.; by the second world-age 
and the 4th world-period; by the millennial periods of the 
ancients ; by the chronology of the Egyptians and other na- 
tions. 


* See American Church Monthly, 1858, New York, page 312. 
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3. The age of Peleg and the dispersion of the nations in 
the year 2781 B.C., i. e., 3090 after the creation, is confirm- 
ed by the heliacal rising of the dogstar on July 20th, 2781 
B. C.; by the planetary configuration observed on the same 
day of the same year in which Mizraim arrived in Egypt; 
by the Tables of Abydos and Karnak, by the Vetus Chroni- 
con, and by Eratosthenes and Herodotus. 

4. The year 2081 B.C., in which the Israelites settled in 
Goshen, and the year 1866 B. C., i.e., A. M., 4004, in which 
they left Egypt, are exactly determined by the planet ary 
conjunction in 1951 B. C., by the arrival of Manethos Hyk- 

, by seven planetary configurations concerning the xviith 
and xixth Dynasties, by the transit of Mercury in 1903 
B. C., by the Canicular periods, by the Mosaic Calendar, by 
St. Paul, the Fathers of the church, Josephus, Manetho, the 
contemporaneous genealogies in the Old Testament, and by 
the Book of Judges. The building of Solomon’s temple be- 
longs, according to both, the Hebrew and the Greek texts of 
the Septuagint, to the year 986 B.C., i.e., A. M., 4584. 

All these subjects have been treated more in extenso and 
more thoroughly in the following book and some former pub- 
lications cited therein: ‘Summary of recent Discoveries in 
Biblical chronology, Universal history, and Egyptian arch- 
aeology, with special reference to Dr. Abbott’s Egyptian 
Museum in N. Y., together with a translation of the first sa- 
cred book of the ancient Egy ptians, by G. Seyffarth, New 
York: H. Ludwig, No. 39 Centre St.” This little book has, 
I am glad to say, "aivendy cured many a Chiliast, and many 
A reader, I know, has returned thanks to the Lord for it. 
Every sincere inquirer after truth can now, at least, see with 
his own eyes, that Christ’s kingdom on earth, foretold by the 
prophets s of the Old and New Testament, is not any longer 
future, but that it really began 6000 years after Adam, viz: 
in 130 A. C., when Jerusalem was restored to the Christian 
people; and when “the Gospel had been preached among all 
nations beginning at Jerusalem.” Since that time the peace 
of God has dwelt in millions of Christian hearts, and mil- 
lions both of Gentiles and Jews have been delivered, by 
faith, from the curse of the law and of sin, and made heirs 
of eternal joy, even under the axe of their executioners. 
Since that time the Lord, the Head of his church, has, in 
millennial glory, ruled a great kingdom, and blessed all na- 
tions even to the utmost parts of the earth. Thus, then, all 
prophesies have been fulfilled, and there is but one of which 
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the fulfillment remains to be looked for, that is Christ’s re- 
turning to the last judgment, which is, perhaps, nearer than 
many imagine. 


VIII. Why is modern Chiliasm to be regarded as a very 
dangerous doctrine ? 


As “they that are after the flesh do mind the things of 
the flesh ;"’ nobody will wonder that the false doctrine, ac- 
cording to which it “must shortly come to pass” that the 
Lord will return, not to the final judgment, but to a blissful 
millennial kingdom, and a glorious triumph over his enemies, 
has, in so short a time, made such rapid progress. It is pos- 
sible that the cireumcised ‘Christian Israelites’ and those 
“Second Advent Churches” will in few years, stand upon the 
Christisn platform. But wheresoever the fundamental doc- 
trine of Christianity that we all, without exception, are poor, 
lost sinners, and that nobody can be saved but by repentance 
and faith, is thrust into the background, or, in the presence 
of Chiliastie fancies, is suffered “to fall into oblivion; there, 
surely, is great peril. Modern Chiliasm having once, 1700 
years ago, “been introduced into the world by Akiba, how in- 
expressibly deplorable have been its consequences! This 
Chiliasm has, since that time prevented millions of Jews from 
“receiving Him and becoming sons of God;’’ and for the 
same reason thousands of them still continue to dream that 
the time of the true Messiah, predicted in the whole of the 
Old Testament, is still to be expected. Chiliasm has pro- 
duced new heretical sects, which teach that the doctrine of 
the Millennium is “an article of Christian faith,” and call 
‘all others who do not adopt it, “‘infidels,”’ and hate and perse- 
cute them, as the “‘Christian Israelites,” the ““Second Advent 
Churches,” the so-called ‘‘Millerites,”’ and their adherents do. 
Chiliasm has divided entire Christian families and commu- 
nions, and ruined them. Chiliasm has reduced whole fami- 
lies to poverty, and been the cause even of suicide. A long 
time since, many disappointed Jews went to Jerusalem ‘for 
the purpose of being as near as possible to the seat of gov- 
ernment of the ardently expected Messiah. The hope that 
the blessed Millennium would “shortly come” has induced in- 
numerable persons to neglect their business. A few years 
ago some hundred Christian families sold their possessions, 
and prepared for their departure to that land, where they de- 
sired to see with their own eyes the glorious second advent of 
Christ. About the year 1840, while the Millerites taught 
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that the Millennium would begin in 1843, some persons who 
recoiled from the endurance of all the torments which, it is 
supposed, will precede the beginning of the Millennium, pre- 
ferred to end their lives by suicide. Now, the reader may 
answer the question for himself, whether such an anti-chris- 
tian doctrine be not very dangerous. 


IX. The most recent phase of Chiliasm. 


We must procede now to consider the most recent aspect 
of Chiliasm, according to which the millennial Paradise is to 
begin in 1868, that is to say in 8 years, preceded by “great 
tribulations, such as was not since the beginning of the 
world unto this kingdom, no, nor ever shall be.” This is the 
result of a labor of ‘more than thirty years,” as exhibited 
in the following work: ‘(First series). Our Bible Chronolo- 
gy, Historic and Prophetic, critically examined, and demon- 
strated, and harmonized with the chronology of profane wri- 
ters: embracing an examination and refutation of the theo- 
ries of modern Egyptologists, accompanied with Tables, etc., 
on a plan entirely new. Designed for the use of Universi- 
ties, Colleges, Academies, Bible Classes, Sabbath Schools, 
Families, ete. By the Rev. R.C. Shimeall. New York, 

1859.” (239 pages large 8vo.) This splended book, orna- 
mented with pictorial illustrations, maps and charts, has been 
published by subscription, and thus 500 copies have been cir- 
culated #m the theological world. Ina short time the second 
volume is to follow, entitled: “The Great Theological sub- 
ject of the present age, Christ’s second coming..” 

As concerns the peculiar condition of the world from 1868 
till 2868, the Rev. Shimeall says nothing; he confines him- 
selfto the common terms: “A seventh millenary of triumph 
over his enemies, and of rest and peace, and joy, and blessed- 
ness with his redeemed people in millennial glory.” Within 
the same period, however, ‘all predictions of a universal res- 
toration (of the Jews in Palestine) must be fulfilled; “the 
national restoration and pre-eminence of this long down- 
trodden race.’ As, then, the author prophesies so great 
things, and puts “‘beyond the reach of all further controver- 
sy,” that previously to 1868, ineffable afflictions shall reach 
the whole human race; that, in 1868, the Jews shall be na- 
tionally restored in Palestine, and pre-eminently rule all na- 
tions of the globe, that from the same year Christ shall be 
visible again during 1000 years; we, for our part, consider 
it proper to examine the philosophy of this new prophet. 
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The first question, then, is: what foundation is there for 
this new Chiliastic theory? Although the author labored, 
as the title says, “‘on a plan entirely new;’’ nevertheless his 
groundwork differs not at all from that of all former Chili- 
asts. For, 

In the first place, he understood literally and materially 
all those passages of the Old and New Testaments, in which 
the future glory and spiritual happiness of Christ’s kingdom 
on earth, and the triumph of the church over the Jewish and 
Pagan persecutors are predicted. As, then, the Christian 
church, during 1800 years, had never assumed the aspect of 
a terrestrial Paradise, as the Jews have not yet been nation- 
ally restored, nor have pre-eminently among the nations ruled 
in Palestine, it is obvious, as our auther concludes, that the 
seventh millennium, so indescribably blessed, is still to be ex- 
pected. Truly, a marvellous conclusion! The question is 
only what principle or canon of criticism authorized the Chil- 
iast to explain those prophetic passages literally, or to take 
one word in a literal, another in a symbolical sense, at his 
pleasure. As the Chiliast insists upon a literal interpreta- 
tion of all prophecies that relate to Christ’s kingdom, we 
would like to be informed whether, in 1868, Mount Zion will 
really be “higher” than formerly, whether the spiritual hands 
of Satan will be bound by an iron chain; whether the beast 
which ascendeth out of the pit will be a quadruped or a bi- 
ped; whether the garments of the saints will be of Gotton or 
silk, and so forth. As no Chiliast will be so foolish as to un- 
derstand descriptions of this kind literally, we request the 
author to demonstrate why Jerusalem there, and the restitu- 
tion of Israel and the kingdom of Christ, and other particu- 
lars must be understood materially? As long as he will not 
determine the limits of figurative or spiritual and literal or 
material meanings of prophetic passages, he cannot require 
anybody to believe his chimeras. Before condemning other 
Christians, the Chiliast ought to determine, to what extent 
we are bound to interpret those apocalyptic prophecies liter- 
ally. Such a general, and not subjective hermeneutical prin- 
ciple or canon has been in existence during the last 1800 
years, I mean namely the “analogia fidei,” a canon which 
all sane interpreters of the Scriptures have observed and ap- 
plied down to this day. Our Chiliast, however, does not 
care about such things ; had he done so, he never would have 
published so poor a book of Chiliasm. 

The other basis of this new Millennium, is again the sup- 
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position that the true chronology of the Bible has been pre- 
served, not in the Septuagint, but in the Hebrew text of the 
Old Testament. For, as the kingdom of Christ was, accord- 
ing to the prophets, to begin 6000 years after Adam, and as 
the Masoretic text now in all reckons only 4000 year for 
that period; the Rev. Sh. concluded that the Millennium 
in question must be still future. First of all, however, our 
Chiliast ought to have demonstrated by incontrovertible ar- 
guments, that the chronology of the present Hebrew text 
had not been shortened by the criminal hand of Akiba, as 
the primitive church universally maintained, and reliable his- 
torians have demonstrated. His apology for the present He- 
brew chronology is very lame, and comprises only the fol- 
lowing points : 

1. “The inspired authority of the Hebrew version.” This 
being taken for granted, it is assumed to have been impossi- 
ble to corrupt a single iota, either knowingly or unknowing- 
ly, in copying the Hebrew Testament. Very well! And 
now we ask whether our New Testament, which, out of 184 

assages cited from the Old Testament, quotes in 154 the 
ete and even names the Patriarch Cainan II, who is 
not to be found in the present “Hebrew version,” is an in- 
spired book, or not? The Rev. Sh. himself, confesses that 
this fact “strikes home to the sensibilities of every pious 
heart.” The conclusion, then, is simply, that the “inspired 
authority” of the present Hebrew text, is not at all to be ex- 
tended so far, as to maintain that Akiba, and the transcri- 
bers even down to the discovery of printing, has been mir- 
aculously preserved from falling into errors, or changing 
some particulars of the original Hebrew text. Whoever 
maintains this, denies the “inspired authority” of the New 
Testament, as containing a mass of Biblical passages and a 
chronology which accords with the Septuagint, but differs 
from the present Masoretic text. To this must be added that 
the Samaritan Pentateuch was, from Moses to Rehoboam, an 
inspired book, and yet it contains, at present, a mass of in- 
tententional corruptions of the original chronology and other 
passages. The Hebrew Testament is regarded, by all the 
Eastern Jews, as an inspired and infallible book; and yet, 
their manuscripts contain many readings and chronological 
statements which differ from our printed Hebrew Bible, in 
consequence of which the Messiah was, in the East, expected 
in 1810. Furthermore, how came it to pass that four large 
Quarto volumes have been printed containing a collection of 
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various readings been found in different Hebrew manuscripts 
that had, up to that time, been collated? Howis it that Luther 
and others proved, that several passages relating to Christ, 
were, as the Septuagint proves, corrupted by the Rabbis? 
It cannot fail to provoke a smile, when it plainly appears that 
the Rev. Shimeall himself does not believe what he teaches, 
viz: that Providence was obliged to preserve the original 
manuscripts of the Old Testament, even to the minutiae of 
figures. For, our Chiliast maintains that the passage 1 
Kings vi: 1, has been corrupted, and that, instead of 480, 
we must there read 587; and this, of course, for the pur- 
pose of demonstrating that the year 1868 is the beginning 
of his blessed Millennium. In short, the author’s first proof 
remains to be demonstrated. 

2. The Hebrew Testament, he continues, has been copied 
with the greatest accuracy; consequently it was impossible 
to corrupt its original readings. In reply to this, we inquire, 
how it was possible, then, to write 480 instead of 585; why 
the Hebrew manuscripts in the East do not harmonize in 
their chronology with those in the West; why the Oriental 
manuscripts, as far as collated, yielded several millions of 
different readings? It is true that since 800 A. C., when 
the Rabbis counted the letters, and specified the numbers 
which belong to single verses and chapters, the transcribers 
were compelled to copy the earlier manuscripts as carefully 
as possible; but this fact does not at all prove that the tran- 
scribers prior to 800 A. C., were equally exact, and that, in 
Akiba’s time, when Hebrew manuscripts had become very 
rare, it was impossible to shorten the original chronology by 
1500 years, as the Samaritans also did in all their copies of 
the Old Testament. 

3. Whoever maintains that the chronology in the present 
Hebrew text is wrong, and contends for the correctness ot 
that contained in the Septuagint, “robs the Jew of his ar- 
dently cherished hope of the coming of his Messiah, togeth- 
er with the numerous assurances of the national restoration 
and pre-eminence among the nations, in PALESTINE, of his 
long down-trodden race.” ‘Thissystem leaves the Jew with- 
out the indispensable provision and benefits of a sin-atoning 
Messiah ;” of course, since the Jews will not believe in any 
Messiah whose kingdom is not of this world. That is true, 
but it proves nothing in favor of Chiliasm. Would to God, 
that a thousand tongues might preach to the poor Jews, every 
day, and until their stony hearts shall be melted, that, as the 
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Talmud declared, 1700 years ago, “all periods have passed 
away,” that we are surely “in the last time,’’ that Satan, 
since the days of Akiba, blinds their eyes with the phantom 
of the national restoration and pre-eminence of a Jewish 
kingdom in Palestine, that “neither is their salvation in any 
other: for there is none other name under heaven given 
among men, whereby we must be saved,” that the Lord, at 
his return, will not come to the last Millennium, but to the 
final judgment, and that there is but a short time given for 
repentance. 

The three points thus disposed of are all that the author has 
brought forward in order to demonstrate that the chronology 
of the present Masoretic text is infallible. A poor set of ev- 
idences truly: evidences by means of which it would be no 
less easy to demonstrate the infallibilty of the chronology in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch. But vastly more elaborate are 
our author’s efforts to refute the chronology of the Septua- 
gint, and the evidences as demonstrating its correctness. That 
is natural, for, our Chiliast, whilst computing, during the 
thirty past years, the beginning of the Sabbath thousand of 
the years, was so unhappy as to meet with the above men- 
tioned “Summary of recent discoveries,” ete., in which his 
Chiliasm was confuted in advance; so that it was necessary 
to begin his great Chiliastic work by defaming the Septua- 
gint, and by calumniating, by means of disingenuous devices, 
the just mentioned Summary. It will, we presume, be inter- 
esting to see, how the Rev. Sh. refutes, step by step, all the 
astronomical and historical facts, by which it was demonstra- 
ted, that the Septuagint contains the original Biblical chro- 
nology. Nearly the first half of the book is almost exclu- 
sively devoted to an attack upon the ‘“Septuagintarians,” 
whom the author does not hesitate to call “more than semi- 
infidels.” In this blind assault, however, the new Chiliast is 
somewhat unfortunate. For, as all Fathers of the church, 
down to the 7th century A. C., as the Evangelists and Apos- 
tles, and even our Lord and Master cite that “corrupted” 
version of the Septuagint, the Rev. Chiliast authoritatively 
calls them “more than semi-infidels Septuagintarians.’’ Let 
us see. 


X. How the Chiliasm of our day overcomes the obstacles in 
its way. 
The New Testament, the inspired word of God, contains 
Vou. XII, No. 47. 46 
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a great number of passages which are cited from the Septu- 
agint ; consequently the latter can not have been a falsified 
version.—This position the author assails by the following ar- 
gument: Christ and the Apostles knew the Septuagint to be 
a corruption of God’s word; and yet they cited it, because 
the Septuagint was then in the hands of all Jews, and be- 
cause God “in times past suffered all nations to walk in their 
own ways ;”’ in other words, because Christ and the Apostles 
accommodated themselves to the Jewish opinions and errors. 
That is just the language of the Rationalists, who once tried, 
as is well known, to overthrow Christianity by means of this 
system of “‘accommodation.”’ Excellent philosophy, truly ! 
We proceed, however, to still better things, such as this. As 
God permits all crimes, and “‘overrules them to the accom- 
plishment of the divine purposes ;” so he permitted also “a 
wilful perversion of the original Scriptures”’ for the ‘‘advance- 
ment of the interests of Christianity in the world.” And 
the benefit which occurred from that falsified chronology and 
accommodation, was, that Christ had really appeared in the 
time which was foretold by the prophets, while the “true” 
chronology of the Hebrew text refers to Christ’s second ad- 
vent, viz: in 1868. For this reason, then, Christ, the Apos- 
tles and Evangelists approved of the Septuagint. Surely, 
such a Jesuitical performance needs no refutation. Suppo- 
sing that the Septuagint was, at that time, a book abounding 
in falsehoods, neither Christ, nor the inspired Apostles and 
Evangelists would, we conceive, have appealed to a lying 
document for the purpose of demonstrating that he was the 
predicted Messiah. 

Again, the Rev. Sh., while conceding that the New Tes- 
tament quotes 154 passages in the words of the Septuagint, 
insists that none of these relate to chronology. This, how- 
ever, "makes no difference. For, all the Jews must, as is done 
by the Talmud, condemn and reject the Septuagint; and 
Christ, the Apostles and Evangelists would never have sanc- 
tioned, by their authority, an Old Testament which had, for 
300 years past, contained a corruption of the revealed chro- 
nology. And moreover, we should like to know whether 
Cainan II, as mentioned by St. Luke, and whose life makes 
the period from Adam to Christ longer by 130 years, does 
not belong to the department of chronology? In addition 
to this, the author assures us that neither Josephus, nor the 
Fathers of the church mention this Cainan II; so that, con- 
sequently, this ‘personage’ may have found his way into 
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the New Testament by a mistake on the part of St. Luke. 
Perhaps, however, the Rev. Sh. forgot that the Septuagint 
twice (Gen. x: 24, and 1 Chron. 1: 18) mention Cainan IT, 
that Josephus, at least, counts those 130 years ascribed to 
him, as well as the ancient Chronologists ; that, consequent- 
ly, St Luke again followed the Septuagint. Besides all the 
planetary configurations and other astronomical observations 
prior to Cainan IT, as mentioned above, concur in demonstra- 
ting that Cainan II really lived 130, or more exactly 132 
years.* Finally, it is objected that St. Luke “was a Gen- 
tile, and that he simply quoted from the Septuagint, because 
it was then in general use as the accredited, inspired word 
of God.” Indeed, a surprising philosophy! May the Lord 
preserve the Christian church from divines who hold in their 
hand the inspiration of the New Testament, whilst under 
their gown, they keep a Chiliastic Rationalism concealed, 
which, as often as “the great chronological subject of the 
present age” is exposed, grows visible. 

Josephus and Philo confirm the chronology of the Septua- 
gint which, in their day, harmonized with the Hebrew. Of 
this proof no notice is taken, the author merely says that Jo- 
sephus, “in his own way, was a most methodical chronolo- 
gist.” He ought, however, to demonstrate how it came to 
pass that the scion of a priestly family at Jerusalem, a con- 
temporary of St. Paul, who spoke and wrote both Hebrew 
and Greek, committed the crime of rejecting the “inspired 
chronology,” and adopting that “fabrication of the Septua- 
gint,”’ which was condemned by the Talmud. It is a plausi- 
ble suggestion, however, that Josephus accommodated him- 
self to the temporary faith, and simply followed the Septua- 
gint ‘as the then accredited inspired word of God.” 

The Septuagint was, after its origin, invested with canon- 
ical authority in all Synagogues and in the first Christian 
churches down to 400 A. C. This is natural, says the Rey. 
Sh.: for, at that time, nobody understood Hebrew anymore, 
consequently, nobody was able to detect the fraud committed 
by the seventy interpreters. A strange assertion, truly: it 
requires a good deal of stupidity to be able to assert that 


* In commenting on the xi ch. of Genesis, some commentators take 
Cainan II for an interpolation, for the reason that both the ages of Cai- 
nan If and Salah are, before and after their paternity, the same. As, 
however, the deluge ended in 1846, and the Exodus happened in 1866 ; 
Cainan IL must have lived 132 or 133 years, and thus the stumbling- 
block is removed, the error being obviously one of the transcriber. 
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from 270 B. C., till 400 A. C., no living mortal was able to 
compare the Alexandrian translation with any Hebrew man- 
uscript. At the time of these seventy interpreters every 
Synagogue and every Rabbi, although the Jews, in common 
life spoke Greek, was required to possess a Hebrew Testa- 
ment, and nobody is likely to believe, that in those countries 
in which the Alexandrian Synedrium translated the Hebrew 
Testament, and Hebrew coins were stamped, and St. Paul 
spoke Hebrew, and Josephus read, spoke and wrote Hebrew, 
and Origen, Aquila, Theodotian, Symmamus and other 
translators of the Hebrew Bible lived, and many Hebrew 
Papyrus-scrolls and Stelae, still in existence, were written ; 
nobody, I say, is likely to believe that, during those 700 
years, there was nobody to be found who could compare the 
Alexandrian translation with the Hebrew original. It is now 
quite obvious to what measures Chiliasts are capable of pro- 
ceeding, when their chimeras are refuted. 

Many Fathers of the church and even Arabian authors 
testify expressly that the Rabbis, especially the Apostate 
Akiba had, after the destruction of Jerusalem, shortened the 
Hebrew chronology for the purpose of rejecting Christ and 
expecting another Messiah, 1500 years later. This is, says 
the Rev. Chiliast, a malicious calumny and defamation of the 
honest Akiba. In the mean time, the reader may decide 
for himself whether the testimony of our Chiliast, or that of 
the learned Arabians and venerable Fathers be the most re- 
liable. Besides he attaches great importance to St. Augus- 
tine, who, “once a Septuagintarian,”’ thought first that the 
chronology of the Hebrew text wass corrupted, but finally 
concluded that of the Septuagint was false. This is, how- 
ever, a gratuitous mistake. For, the passage in Augustine’s 
De Civ. Dei xiii: 2, upon which the Rev. Sh. relies, is anteri- 
or to De Civ. Dei xv: 11 and xviii: 43, where St. Augus- 
tine maintains the corruption of the Hebrew text by the 
Jews. And this view of the subject is taken and maintained 
by Augustine in many other places, e. g., in his letters to St. 
Jerome (Opp. II: 86), and in the Doctrina Christ. (II: 15, 
Opp. UI: 29). Thus, then, St. Augustine proves just the 
contrary of what the Rev. Sh. says he does. 

From 70 to 130 A. C., many Jews in Palestine arose who 
pretended to be the Messiah who was, according to the pre- 
dictions of the Old Testament, to appear, before the begin- 
ning of the seventh Millennium after Adam ; and the Jews 
believed in them because they knew that, at that time, the 6th 
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year thousand after the creation was to end. The Rev. Shim- 
eall has nothing to say in opposition to this fact, probably he 
is quite sure that from 70 to 130 A. C., no Hebrew Testa- 
ment existed, or rather that nobody was then any moro able 
to read Hebrew. 

About 270 B. C., it was impossible, whereas after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem it was easy to publish and bring into 
circulation a shortened chronology. To this the Rev. Sh. re- 
plies, that about 270 B.C., the Hebrew language had been 
forgotten among the Jews, and therefore they were unable to 
“detect the fraud.”” As regards the seventy interpreters, 
they would have “incurred the brand of everlasting infamy,” 
had they not concealed so shameful a deed, and their succes- 
sors, of course, could not betray the former Synedrium. Tru- 
ly, a witty philosophy! A Chiliast, however, who really be- 
lieves that 70 members of the Alexandrian Synedrium to- 
gether with that of Jerusalem, and all their successors con- 
spired, with one accord, to corrupt the word of God; that, 
during 400 years, no Scribe had cared about the true sacred 
history and the true time of the Messiah; that none of the 
thousand Greek Jews who were every year present at Jeru- 
salem, had heard of their falsified chronology ; such a savant, 
it seems to us, passes sentence upon himself, 

The Jews about 270 B. C., had no reason for altering the 
original chronology, whilst, after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, it was expedient to prove Christ to have beena false 
Messiah. In opposition to this, the Rev. Sh. affirms that 
the 70 interpreters were influenced by a desire to harmonize 
the Hebrew chronology with the chronologies of Manetho 
and Berosus; but this is again a gross mistake. For, the 
chronology now found in Manetho does not, in any particu- 
lar, agree wish that contained in the Septuagint. Again, 
the Rev. Mr. Sh. undertakes to show by an astronomical 
demonstration, how it came to pass that the Septuagint 
lengthened the original chronology by 1500 years. The He- 
brews, he says, particularly, “the children of Jerusalem,” 
knew already that the recession of the equinoctial point 
amounts to 1° in 71} years, while the Egyptians supposed 
that this was “101, years.” As, then, both nations were 
acquainted with the tradition that the starry heavens had, 
from the creation to 270 B. C., moved about 56 degrees ; and 
as the Egyptians counted “101 j, years for 1 degree,” the 
seventy interpreters intended to correct the biblical chronol- 
ogy by inserting 1500 years. This is truly a most ingenious 
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fabrication, so ingenious, in fact, that it is quite beyond the 
comprehension of any human capacity. 

Manetho’s shepherd-kings (Hyksos), t. e., according to Jo- 
sephus and Manetho, the Israelites, who came, in 2081 B. 
C., into Egypt, and patriarchally reigned in the land of 
Goshen during 215 years, confirm the statements of the Sep- 
tuagint.* ‘This assertion,” says the new Chiliast, ‘is pre- 
posterous,”’ because the Israelites never ruled the whole of 
Egypt. Such a thing, however, has never been asserted ; on 
the contrary, the book, against which our historian enters the 
lists, teaches that the Hyksos reigned, according to the tes- 
timony of Manetho, contemporaneously with the xvith and 
xvii th Dynasties, and that Manetho names all the Dynasties 
that were contemporaneous in Egypt, e.g. the first eleven, 
although contemporaneous with Menes and his seven succes- 
sors. From the supposition that the first and second Hyk- 
sos-dynasties were different from the Abrahamidae and Isra- 
elites, it must follow, as the Rev Sh. will have to concede, 
that Egyptian history is totally silent regarding the settle- 
ment of Abraham and Israel in Egypt, regarding Joseph’s 
government, and respecting all the remarkable events which 
preceded and accompanied the Exodus, as is related in the 
Scriptures. Such an idea is, it seems to me, more than “‘pre- 
posterous.”” 

All the ancient people reckoned, from the creation to 130 
A. C., not 4000, but 6000 years. This fact has not been as- 
sailed by our chronologer, probably because historical tradi- 
tions which contradict the apocalyptic numbers, as explained 
by the present Chiliasm, require no refutation. 

The Hebrew chronology, as arranged in the actual Muso- 
retic Text, according to the common manuscript copies, con- 
Sutes itself. For the population of the earth after the del- 
uge, in the time of Nimrod, Peleg and Abraham, does not 
harmonize with the present Hebrew chronology. In opposi- 
tion to this statement, the Rev. Sh. undertakes to prove that 
“the population of the ,earth, proceeding from 6 parents, 
would, in 226 years, arrive at more than 50,000,000 of per- 
sons.’ “If we take only the actual rate of increase,—the 
numbers of mankind would reach 200,000,000 in 573 years 
from the flood.’’ Notwithstanding this valuable method of 
calculation, many readers will respectfully inquire, where the 


* See my “Chronologia Sacra,” ete., p. 24, and Hengstenberg’s “Egypt 
and the Books of Moses,” N. Y., 1850, which is based upon the same 
wroug chronology. 
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Rev. Sh. can have learned his arithmatic, and desire to see 
some specifications upon which this calculation proceeds. We 
will give him specifications. In 2081 B. C., when the Isra- 
elites came into Egypt, 12 male parents, and at least 100 
Hebrew families, descended from Abraham, found a residence 
in Egypt; and, 215 years later, “a mixed multitude went up 
also with them;” and yet, after these 215, or respectively 
430 years, the whole population, led out by Moses, amounted 
to only 600,000 men, beside children. Now, we ask, how 
came it to pass that, 100 years after the flood, three male pa- 
rents had begotten so many descendants as to people Nim- 
rod’s large kingdom, of which the “beginning was Babel, 
and Erech, and Accad, and Chalneh, in the land of Shinear ?” 
How was it possible that, 130 years after the flood, so many 
nations, as Gen. x, relates, went out of Babylonia into all 
countries of the world? Perhaps the Rev. Sh. will affirm 
that at that time, every mother brought forth at one birth 
one boy and four girls, the future wives of the former, and 
that each man begat 150 children. The Rev. Sh’s. theory, 
however, is based upon reliable facts. For he tells the rea- 
der that, in many places of the United States, the popula- 
tion is doubled after 15, or 12, or even 10 years; and, ac- 
cording to the principle, medium tenuere beati, he made the 
doubling of the population during 12 years the groundwork 
of his calculation. Pity it is, however that our Algebraist 
forgot to mention, that so rapid an increasing of certain cities 
was the result of immigration. It is thus obvious that mod- 
ern Chiliasm understands the art of throwing dust into the 
eyes of simple readers. And now we proceed to the main 
point. 

Many astronomical certainties, i. e.. autoptical contempla- 
tions of the starry heavens, of which one confirms the other, 
concur in confirming the Septuagint, and in refuting the 
chronology of the present Hebrew text, corrupted by Akiba. 
This was a hard nut again for our Chiliast; for it is not an 
easy thing to demonstrate that twice two makes nought. And 
yet, the Rev. Sh. was so happy as to make impossibilities 
possible. And how has he accomplished this? —By means 
of a Mexican puzzle, he heaps ridicule upon those “‘autopti- 
cal contemplations,’’ and assures the reader that they are 
“nothing but the ancient system of astrology,”’ “practised 
by the Egyptian and Babylonian star-gazers.” “This explo- 
ded science,”’ says the learned Doctor, “should be left unmo- 
lested with the wandering gipsies of our day, who still prac- 
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tice it as the means of ekeing out a miserable nomadic exis- 
tence.” We, then, answer in his own words: “Granted 
Doctor; and request the “Egyptian and Babylonian star- 
gazers” at Washington and Greenwich to keep the hands off 
from the Nautical Almanacs, based upon ‘“autoptical contem- 
plations;” that is to say upon the “system of wandering gip- 
sies.”” Supposing our Chiliast to be so ignorant as to con- 
found astrology with ‘‘autoptical” observations of planetary 
configurations, planetary conjunctions, transits of Mercury, 
the rising of stars, the recession of equinoctial points, Apis- 
periods, equinoctial days, and of solar and lunar eclipses, 
etc., he had, at least, read that divine mandate: “Let there 
be lights in the firmament of the heaven, to divide the day 
from the night; and let them be for signs (of périods), and 
for seasons, and for days, and years.” And now we find, e. 
g., that all nations of antiquity preserved the Noachian tra- 
dition that, at the commencement of the first world-age of 
2146 years, subsequent to the creation of Adam, while Siri- 
us rose together with the sun, and the equinoctial point was 
between Gemini and Cancer, a planetary configuration had 
been observed, as follows: ‘The astronomers Aristotle, Hip- 
parchus and other great masters of this science before us 
make mention of the time which is to elapse from Adam 
(peace be with him !) to the day of judgment. Those masters 
inform us that, at the time when the Almighty and Incom- 
parable One created the moon, the sun and planets, every one 
of these heavenly bodies remained motionless in its place, 
until the command went forth from God. At that time Sa- 
turn stood in Libra 21°, Jupiter in Cancer 15°, Mars in Ca- 
pricornus 28°, the Sun in Aris 0°, Venus in Pisces 27°, 
Mercury in Pisces 27°, and the Moon in Taurus 2°. This 
was the beginning of the world, and since that time the plan- 
ets have never again been in the same position.”* Indeed, 
a Chiliast, who is capable of treating with contempt such an 
important Jegacy of our ancestors, supported by five similar 
observations, runs the risk of losing either his intellectual, 
or moral reputation. 

Further, our Alphabet, as old as the human race,+ was, 


* See “Chronique d’ Abou—Djafar Mohammed Tabari,” ed. Dubeux, 
Paris, 1836, ch. 2.—“Chronologia Sacra,” p. 176.—“Summary,” p. 100. 

+ See my “Alphabeta genuina Mgyptiorum, nec non Asianorum lit- 
eris Persarum, Medorum Assyriorumque cuneoformibus, Zenrdicis, 
Pehlvicis et Sauscritius subjecta,” etc. Lipsiae, 1840. 
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according to ancient traditions, rearranged and transmitted 
by Noah, in order to express the planet: ary configuration ob- 
served at the end of the deluge; and this actually referring 
to the year 3446 B. C. Sept. “th, again confirms the Septu- 
agint. We ask, then, if this autoptical statement was once 
the work of “astrological gipsies ?”” 

Again, in the Pentateuch, the prophecy is preserved that, 
as was the case 3 years previous to Moses’ birth, a remarka- 
ble conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter in Pisces would occur 
3 years prior to Christ’s birth. Those planetary conjunctions 
happened, the former in 1951, the latter, 3 years before the 
Dionysian Era. And did these autoptical observations also 
belong to the “system practiced by the Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian star-gazers, and wandering gipsies ?”’ 

In short, all the astronomical facts, mentioned in my Sum- 
mary, and refuting the Chiliastic chronology, were attempted 
to be “refuted” solely by setting against them the one word 
“astrology.”’ And on this occasion the Rev. Sh. has acted 
very prudently. For, although the planetary configuration 
which relates to the first world- age, is to be found among all 
peoples of antiquity, even in Sadie, Persia, Arabia, Italy ; 
the author mentions it in a chapter entitled, “The Egyptian 
planetary configurations of the four great world-ages ; Vis: 
after rendered the ‘“‘modern Egyptologists” ridiculous. And 
as to all the other astronomical evidences, the recession of 
the equinoxes, the risings of the Sirius, the conjunctions of 
the equinoctial point with certain stars, the transits of Mer- 
cury, the planetary conjunctions, a multitude of planetary 
configurations, connected with the xviiith and xixth Dynas- 
ties, which, without exception, refute the Chiliastic chronolo- 
gy, all these are concealed from the eyes of the reader. Is 
not this a cunning artifice in “Our Bible Chronology, embra- 
cing a refutation of the theories of the modern Egyptolo- 
gists?’ And why did our Rev. Chiliast resort to it? Be- 
cause it was not truth that he sought, but supports for his 
thirty years’ chimera. As all those astronomical statements, 
first published in 1833, in my Astronomia Aegyptiaca, have 
been confirmed by the above ee astronomical inscrip- 
tion that relates to the year 1722 B.C., and which a very 
respectable Professor of inl has examined; the Rev. 
Sh. will excuse me for taking the liberty of respectfully ask- 
ing him to “refute,” as soon as possible, the testimony of 
that remarkable monument. 
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ut again, supposing that all those astronomical statements 
really belonged to the “system of Egyptian and Babylonian 
authority ;” that especially the planetary configurations con- 
cerning the year of the creation, and that of the deluge, and 
the planetary conjunctions previous to the birth of Moses 
and Christ were gipsy contrivances ; the consequence is that 
even Noah and Moses were once “gipsy star-gazers.” The 
now defunct vulgar Rationalism did not hesitate to make No- 
nh a mythical personage, and Moses a skillful juggler; and 
in our day Chiliastic Rationalism represents them as astrolo- 
ge rs and gipsies. By the way, - the Rev. Sh. appreciates 

“astrological” eclipses, and, by t he aid of the “astrological” 
recession of the equinoxcs, which he calls “a universal chro- 
nological key,” adjusts his chronological system ; it is a kind 
of consolation to see that he attaches himself to the ““‘wander- 
ing gipsies of our day, who still practice astrology as the 
means of eking out a miserable nomadic existence.” 

Having thus refuted, as he conceives, all proofs, both his- 
torical se mathematical, that confirm the Septuagint, the 
Rev. Sh. repeats his principal argument in favor of the chro- 
nology contained in the present Masoretic text. Supposing, 
he says, the chronology of the Septuagint to be correct ; then, 
ry blessed Millennium ought to have begun 1800 years ago ; 

t that time, however, Jer usalem was destroy ed, and the cal- 
ciaien then suffered by the Jewish race, were so dreadful, 
as never had been the case before, nor shall be ; consequently 
the present Hebrew chronology must be the true one. 


XI. How the most recent Chiliasm adjusts the common He- 
brew chronology. 


As more than hundred different chronologies, based upon 
the Hebrew Testament, exist, and as all former Chiliasts dis- 
coveréd, by means of the same text, very different commence- 
ments of the Sabbath thousand of the years, the reader, we 
suppose, will be curious to learn, how our Rev. Chiliast may 
have Meg vy Mary the reach of all further controversy” 
his alleged fact that, from the creation to 1868 A. C., exact- 
ly 6000 years will have el: apsed. This remarkable discovery 
was effected partly by an “incontrovertible” explanation of 
the apocalyptic numbers 1260, 1290, 2300, 666 and others, 
and partly by shortening or exte nding different Biblical pe- 
riods, as we shall now see. 

Although the Hebrew text of 1 Kings vi: 1 says that, 
from the Exodus till the building of Solomon’s temple, 480 
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years elapsed; our Rev. Chronologer says, notwithstanding 
the “inspired chronology,” that we must read there 587, in- 
stead of 480. For, unless we so read, the Millennium in 
question would have to begin in 1974 A. C.; and this would 
not harmonize with the above-mentioned apocalyptic num- 
bers, as explained by the Rev. Sh. Granted that those 480 
years in 1 Kings vi: 1 are corrupted, because St. Paul, Acts 
xiii: 17, contradicts that statement; what compels us to 
read 587 for 420, and not rather 592, as the oriental manu- 
scripts and Josephus do? Why not read 614 with Clemens 
Alexandrinus, or 744 with Julius Africanus, or 880 with 





Prichard, and as the ge wom, ies in the Chronicles, the Mo- 
saic calendar, and the astromomical observations above-men- 
tioned require us to read "4 Because the problem to be solv- 


ed was, bring out the year 1868 A. C. And this marvelous 
emendation of the “4 inspired authority” of the present He- 

‘ings, finally, to lizht that Samson, Eli and Sam- 
y wale, according to the Holy Seri ip tures, 
governed the pe ople simultanec ously, duri ing 
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= Gth servitude of the Israelites. hat is “bey rond the 

“ae ch of further ¢ we ten al 

” Fart] ther, the Bible Chronology states that David reigned 
40 years from Saul’s death to Solomon, and that Solomon’s 
government also lasted 40 years. What now does “Qur Bi- 
ble Chronology ‘y” do? It concedes to David only three 
years, to Solomon only 37 years; and thus she puts Saul in 
1975, Dav id in 1035, Solomon in 1032, Rehoboam in 995 
(} stoviealy } B.C. And why? Had she not done so, the 
blessed Millennium would not eoincide with 1868, but with 


1828 A. C.; but 40 years ago the Jews were not yet ‘“na- 
tionally restored.”’ Such is the Chiliastic method of dealing 
} 7? 


with the “inspired authority of the Hebrew version. 

Furthermore, the Sacred Seriptures teach, that in the 
kingdom of Judah, some kings reigned simultaneously the 
sick father together with the son, thus m: — in all 45 
years; and thus the series of kings in Judah and in Israel 

+} 1 4. \ ’ = 

harmonize perfec tly with each other. Our Chiliast, howev- 
er, teaches,that no king reigned simultaneously with anoth- 


er, but that the kingdom of Israel was, during 28 years, 


Prichard’s “Egyptian Mythology,” ete. Londor , 181 }, page 133.—My 


“Chronolugia Sacra,” ete. p. 30. “Beriechtigungen der alten Geschichte,” 
‘ 2 
:inv “Chronologia Sacra.’ Untersuchungen tiber das Geburts- 





jahr des Herrn und die Zeitre g des Alt. und Neuen Tesi.: p. 258, 
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without kings, although the inspired authority’ knows noth- 
ing about an “intecsegnam ‘of 28 years. And why does he 
adopt this subterfuge ? If he had not inserted 28 years, 
the poor Israel would have to wait till 1896 A. C., for the 
beginning of the happy Millennium. 

‘Again, all chronologists affirm that Jerusalem was destroy- 
ed in 585 B. C., in the 19th year of Nebuchadnezzar. The 
Rev. Sh., on the contrary, puts the same event in the 13th 
year of Nebuchadnezzar, and, curiously, in 601 B. C., in 
spite of the “inspired” chronology. ‘This, surely, is ‘ton a 
plan entirely new. 

Ptolemy's astronomical Canon, together with the Hebrew 
Calendar, and the weekly turns of the 24 classes of priests 
and other traditions demonstrate that, in 533 B. C., Cyrus 
allowed the Jews to return to Jerusalem. Our Chiliast, how- 
ever, not caring about such chronological trifles, places Cy- 
rus in 531 and ‘contradicts St. Luke, who testifies that the 
birth of John the Baptist was announced, while “the course 
of Abia” was serving in the temple. Of course, he proceeds 
‘on a plan entirely new. 

The 22d year of Manasseh, the year in which he was ta- 
ken prisoner and led to Babylon, coincides, according to our 
Bible chronology, with 675 B.C.;* the Rev. Sh., however, 
suggests the year 652 B. C., and why ? ? in order to demon- 
strate that from Adam to 1868 exactly 6000 years intervene. 
He does this without perceiving that from 652 (historically) 
till 1868, not 2520, but 2519 years only can elapse; and 
thus the Millennium will be retarded one year. 

The 1st year of Artaxerxes Longimanus corresponds, as 
Herodotus and the astronomical Canon of Ptolemy show, 
with 462 B. C.+ And yet, the new “Bible chronology” sub- 
stitutes 460 B. C.; and so it places Ezra’s return to Jeru- 
saleni in 453 B.C., for the purpose of explaining Daniel’s 
weeks in a manner favorable to Rev. Sh’s. scheme. At the 
same time our Chiliast again forgets, how the years before 
and after Christ are to be reckoned. 

That spring, in which Xerxes moved from Sardes to 
Greece, is mathematically fixed by the famous total eclipse 
of the sun, which occurred, as Herodotus vii: 37 testifies, at 
sunrise: and this eclipse happened in 478 B. C., Feb. 28th, 


* See the chronological Tables, appended to my Summary, p. 219. 


FSee my “Berichtigungen der alten Geschichte,” etc. p. 82.—“Sum 
mary,” etc. p. 223. 
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6 hours after midnight.* Herodotus to the contrary not- 
withstanding, the Rev. Sh. plants the said event in 480 B. 
C., and cites a solar eclipse on April 19th in 480, without 
mentioning that this eclipse was neither total, nor at sunrise, 
nor at all visible in Asia Minor, and that Petavius, therefore, 
imagined this eclipse to have been a “supernatural phenome- 
non.” As regards the battle near Marathon, Aug. 6th, 488 
B. C., which is determined by the full moon which preceded 
the battle by 4 days,j the Rev. Sh. antedates it one year. 
And why does he do so? His problem was to demonstrate 
that Daniel’s 2300 years refer, in both cases, to the year 
1868, as we shall see hereafter. 

The same chronologist puts Christ’s birth in the second 
year of the Dionysian era, i.e., one year too late, without 
being aware that, then, Christ would have been born subse- 
quent to Herod’s death, which occurred, as everybody, ex- 
cept our Chiliast, knows, two months after the total eclipse 
of the moon on the 9th of January in the first year of the 
Dionysian Era. On this occasion our Doctor teaches that 
Christ was not born, as Haggai, John the Baptist, and all 
Christian antiquity testify, in December, but “either in the 
autumn, or in the spring; and why? Because, as he al- 
legés, no shepherd abided in the field during December. Un- 
doubtedly, the Rev. Sh. is very well acquainted with the cli- 
mate of Palestine: the language which he here employs is 
precisely that of the Rationalists who brought forward that 
very same philosophy a thousand times. Here then we see 
how closely vulgar and Chiliastic infidelity are related. 

Again, according to the Rev. Sh., Augustus died, not in 
16, but 14 A. C.; and from this it follows that Christ was 
neither born during the first Census of Quirinus, nor baptized 
in the 15th year of Tiberius, the Evangelists to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

_ Moreover, our new Chronologist places, in his Tables, 
Christ’s baptism in 30, instead of 29 Aerae Dion., and the 
crucifixion correctly in 35, and yet he does not perceive that, 
in this case, Christ’s prophetic ministry would have lasted, 
not 3 years but two years only, while on a preceding page he 
actually insists, that between the Lord’s baptism and cruci- 
fixion three years intervened. 

* See Transactions of the Academy of Science at St. Louis, Mo., 
1759, Vol. I, p. 886.—Berichtigunger, ete. p. 83. 

+See my “Berichtigungen der alten Geschichte,” etc. p. 82, 99. 


{See my “Berichtigungen der alten Geschichte,” ete. p. 48. 
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Although Josephus, Philo, the Rabbfs and a mass of pas- 
sages in the Old and New Testaments, in Josephus and the 
Fathers of the church inform us, that the Hebrews, down to 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, used solar months 
only ;* the learned Professor of chronology teaches that, 
subsequent to the Exodus, their months were lunar. Of 
course, he does not consider that Dionysius Areopagita had 
witnessed in Adthiopia a solar eclipse on the 14th of Nisan, 
that Josephus, a hundred times, expresses Hebrew dates by 
means of the Greek solar calendar, and that the 14th of the 
lunar Nisan coincided, neither in 83 A. C., nor in any other 
year witha Friday or Thursday.t 

The Hebrew Calendar, accor ding to which the 14th of Ni- 
san in the 35 A. C., was a Thursday, as also the Evangelists 
and the ecclesiastical history demonstrate that Christ’s eruci- 
fixion took place on a Thursday, and that our Good Friday 
was, in the early days of the church, celebrated as a da ay of 
mourning, commemorative of Christ’s death.t The Rev. 
Sh., howeve, places the eveciizien on a Friday, that is to 
say, on the loth of Nisan, the first Easter-day ; consequent- 
ly he agrees pretty well with Thomas Paine, who once as- 
serted that Christ, while predicting that he should be in the 
grave during three days and three nights, was mistaken by 
one day. 

The destruction of Jerusalem took place in 71 A. C., on 
the 10th of the old ecclesiastical month Lous (Ab) on a Sat- 
urday, as the Talmud, Josephus and Roman history testify. 
Our learned Historian, however, antedates this event by one 
year, although he knew that the 10th of Lous, in 70 A. C., 
was not 2 Saturday, and that the consuls, whom he places in 
48 and 79 A. C., wer not consules ordinarii, but suffeiti.§ 
Thence it comes that our Chiliast antedated all events of Ro- 
man, Greek and Persian history down to Titus in general by 
two, sometimes by one year, just as it suited him. Augustus . 
died, not in the year 14, but 16 A. C., and Cambyses con- 
quered Egypt, not in 024, but 522 B. C., which is in “conform- 
ity with the Apisperiods. The Rev. Sh. even teaches, ac- 
cording to his *‘plan entirely new,” that Cambyses had reign- 


* See Giittinger Gelehrte Anzeigen. 1853, No. 96, p. 951. 
tSee my “Chronologia Sac ial ete. p. 121. 
“Evancelical Review,” ttysburg, 1857, \ Tol. LX, p. 65; and 
the Ts able for compnting forme r “i ays of week in my “Chronologia Sa- 


cra,” p. 241. 


: a a « Ban ol . ee FP ota Oo 
z5ee my “Berichtigungen der alten Geschichte,” etc. p. 38, 59. 
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ed from 524, instead of 526, and, besides, during three years 
only, instead of 8 years. Consequently Cambyses conquer- 
ed Egypt not in his 5th year, as Herodotus says, but in his 
second. 

Manetho, Josephus and the Fathers of the church state 
that the Israelites left Egypt under Amos, or Thathmos, the 
first king of the xviiith Dyn., “which knew not Joseph.”* 
Our Egyptologist, on the contrary, whose “plan entirely 
new” does not care about History, expects his readers to be- 
lieve that Pharaoh, whose dreams were interpreted by Joseph, 
was ‘“‘Pheron, or Ramses Tubaete (?), the son and successor 
of Sesostris” of the xviiith Dyn., that is of Osimandya, who 
built the famous Osimandyeum, “in commemoration,’’ as the 
Hieroglyphist asserts, “of the deluge.” At the same time, 
however, we read in the annexed Tables that the Pharaoh, 
whose dreams were interpreted by Joseph, was “Amunoph, 
or Amesis, or Thethmosis 1822 B.C.” This new Historian 
needs, as it seems, a better memory, and a somewhat more 
scrupulous pen. Again he says, on page 131, that the Exo- 
dus oceurred in 1490, while the Tables refer that event to 
1619 B. C., viz: to the Pharaoh Ramses I, or Rathoris, or 
Atheris. By the way, about that time lived the famous Her- 
mes Trismegistus (properly the second king of Egypt, Atho- 
this), ‘a contemporary with Moses; and hence “it seems 
evident that this personage was one of Pharaoh’s magicians, 
and in all probability a fellew-student with Moses in the col- 
leges of Heliopolis, or Tanis.” 

But, the Rev. Sh’s. greatest discovery in Biblical Chronol- 
ogy is, in all probability, the following: ‘Before the flood, 
the sun made one entire revolution in 360 days. But, imme- 
diately following the flood, and as an effect of it, the heavens 
underwent such a change as to add to the annual revolution 
of the sun 5 days and almost 6 hours; so that the length of 
the postdiluvian solar year became thenceforward 365 days 
and 6 hours.” ‘This very important discovery deserves to be 
published, as soon as possible, in Schumacher’s “Astronomi- 
sche Nachrichten,” in order to precure the author the honor 
of priority. In addition to this, our learned astronomer 
teaches that, ‘‘no doubt,” the same solar year of 360 days 
remained in use among the Hebrews, down to the Exodus. It 
does not surprise us that the Noachidae and Hebrews, during 
1580 years, were not aware that, after every 36 years, the 


* See my “Theologische Schriften der alten Agypter,”’ ete. p. 106. 
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greatest heat coincided with the middle of winter, and vice 
versa. In returning, however, to the planetary configura- 
tions, and all the other astronomical observations of antiqui- 
ty, as fixing the creation in 5871, the deluge in 3446, the 
dis persion of the nations in 2781, ‘the arrival of the Israel- 
ites in 2081, Moses’ birth in 1947, the Exodus in 1866 B. 
C., we find that the ancient people, as well as the Bible, 
which gives the very same intervals, reckoned only accord- 
ing to solar years of 365 days. Nevertheless, there is, amidst 
such sad extravagancies, some amusement permitted. For 
the Rev. Sh. does not perceive that his great discovery de- 
stroys his own Chiliasm. Supposing that the Hebrews used 
solar years of 360 days only; then, from the flood to the 
Exodus not 1580, but 1258 real solar years elapsed, and con- 
sequently the blessed Millennium will, in accordance with 
“Our Bible Chronology,” begin in 1890, and not in 1868. 

The reader will, now understand by what methods the Rev. 
Sh. arrived at the conclusion, that in 1868 the Sabbath thons- 
and of the years must begin. He extends the periods of the 
Judges according to his fancy, and makes Samson, Eli and 
Samuel contemporaneous Judges: he shortens the govern- 
ment of David and Solomon according to his fancy: he ex- 
tends the period of the Israelitic kings, according to his fan- 
cy: he partly shortens, partly extends the reign of the As- 
syrian, Babylonian and Persian kings, according to his fancy: 
he puts all the events of the Greek and Roman history into 
wrong years, according to his fancy. Finally, however, he 
requires the reader to believe that he had placed this new 
chronology “beyond the reach of further controversy,” and 
that his immortal work has “shut the door against any furth- 
er cavil in determining the present era.” 


XII. Peculiar explanation of the apocalyptic numbers 666 ; 
1260; 1290; 1335; 2300; 2520, and of Daniel’s weeks. 

Let us come now to the explanation of the apocalyptic 
numbers of the Old and the New Testament, which, of course, 
must confirm the beginning of the Millennium in 1868, or 
rather, according to which “Our Bible Chronology” was to 
be arranged, as we shall see. 

First, in Leviticus, chapt. xxvi, verses 18 to 25, we read 
that the Lord “will punish the Israelites seven times more 
for their sins, if they will not hearken unto him.” All sane 
interpreters understood these words simply as they are ; our 
Chiliast, however, detects that those “seven times” signify 
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seven years, that is to say, 2520 days, since the ‘“antedilu- 
vian year consisted of 360 days only,” and the same year 
“no doubt, remained in use, among the Hebrews, down to 
the Exodus.” Further, as a day naturally signifies a year ; 
Moses’ seven years, or 2520 days must, ‘no doubt’ denote 
2520 solar years of 365 days and 6 hours, and thus the great 
apocalyptic savant brings out that the “national restitution 
and pre-eminence of the Jews must begin in 1868.” Query: 
How was this to be demonstrated’ In the year 652 B.C., 
says the Rev. Sh., Manasseh was taken prisoner and carried 
into captivity; add to these 652 years those 2520, and you 
will see that the Millennial Sabbath must begin in the 1868 
A.C. The only question is, whether Manasseh was really 
taken prisoner in 652 B. C., “the 22d year of this king.” 
“This result is obtained by deducting the prophetic number 
seven ties, or 2520 years, from A. M., 6000” (i. e., 1868 
A.C.) Such demonstrations are, in our Compendium of 
Logic, called reasoning in a circle. And then our Histori- 
an demonstrates, by half a dozen such deceptive arguments, 
that the Hebrews, since 652 B.C., ceased “to hearken unto 
the Lord,” and were, after that time, punished with the loss 
of national independence, down to the present day. Besides, 
supposing the Jews had lost their national independence in 
the year 652 B. C., reckoning historically; then, the 2520 
years would expire not in 1868, but in 1869, which does not 
harmonize at all with the “adjustment” of “inspired chronol- 
ogy.” Notwithstanding this, the Rev. Sh. declares that all 
his “mystical numbers” “successfully vindicate” the chronol- 
ogy in the present Hebrew text, and “successfully” refute 
the “‘Septuagintariens.”” Moreover, the 22d year of Manas- 
seh could not be made to coincide with 652 B. C., according 
to the Hebrew chronology, except by arbitrarily extending 
the history of the kings of Judah and Israel, and by corrupt- 
ing the original Assyrian, Persian, Grecian and Roman chro- 
nology, as our Chiliast did. The 22d year of Manasseh cor- 
responded, eccording to both the Hebrew text and the Sep- 
tuagint, when strictly followed with the year 675 B. C.,* 
and hence the year thousand had, according to the Hebrew 
text, expired in 1845, in which year, however, the Jews were 
not yet “nationally restored.” Thus, then, the first apoca- 


* See my “Summary,” ete., the appended chronological Tables, p. 
219; “Chronological Sacra,” 258. 
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lyptic number places the blessed Millennium “beyond the 
reach of all legitimate controversy’’ in 1868. 

Again, Daniel, chapt. iv: 82, says to Nebuchadnezzar : 
“They shall make thee to eat grass as oxen, and seven times 
shall pass over thee until thou know that the Most High ru- 
leth,” etc. ‘And at the end of seven years his understand- 
ing returned unto him.” These words, says Rev. Sh., are 
not to be understood as they read ; on the contrary, they al- 
so signify 2520 years, and consequently, point again to the 
year 1868 A. C. For, as Nebuchadnezzar is naturally iden- 
tical with the Hebrew nation, it would be a natural conclu- 
sion that Daniel predicted, that the Jews would regain their 
“understanding” 2520 years after Nebuchadnezzar’s punish- 
ment, or at least 2520 years after the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem ; our learned Chiliast, however “‘demonstrates”’ that those 
2520 years begin again with the 22d year of Manasseh in 
the year 652 B. C., the fabrication of his own, as we have 
seen. 

The third and last “mystic number,” according to which 
the final Millennium is to last from 1868 to 2868, is to be 
found in Daniel, ch. xii: 11. There we read: “And from 
the time that the daily sacrifice shall be taken away, and the 
abomination that maketh desolate set up, there shall be a 
thousand two hundred and ninety days. Blessed is he that 
waiteth, and cometh to the thousand and three hundred and 
five and thirty days.” Instead of 1290 is to be read 1260,* 
for the reason that Revelation, chapt. xi: 2, 3, which is a 
repetition of Daniel’s words, expresses the same period by 
“4% months” of 30 days, and by “1260 days,” and by “the 
time, times and half a time” (Rev. xii: 7), and also because 
Daniel himself (vii: 25; xii: 7) wrote: “a time and times 
and the dividing of time,” “time, times and a half,’ which 
are, as we shall see hereafter, equivalent to 1260. Now, ev- 
ery sane interpreter, except our Chiliast, sees, that “the time 
that the daily sacrifice shall be taken away, and the desola- 
tion” refer to the destruction of the temple on the 10th da 
of the old ecclesiastical month Lous (July 13th), in 71 A. C., 
as Josephus says. Our Lord himself refers (Matt. 24: 15) 
“the abomination of desolation” to the destruction of Jeru- 
salem. Daniel, then, the greatest among the Prophets of 
the Old Dispensation, being, like Balaam, a ‘man whose eyes 
are open, which heard the words of God, and knew the 


* See my “Chronologia Sacra,’’ ete. p. 276. ; 
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knowledge of Most High,” says that from July 13th in 71 
A. C., till the beginning of Christ’s victorious kingdom, and 
the predominance of his church, and the restoration of Jeru- 
salem, and, as the Prophets of the Old and New Testaments 
predicted, of the Sabbath thousand of the years, 1260 days, 
or, more exactly, 1335 days, that is 1260 and 75 additional 
days, would elapse. Those 1260 days are to be explained 
according to the very same principle, as those 69 weeks, that 
intervene between the Captivity and Christ’s birth, and these 
62 between the Captivity and the crucifixion: in short, ac- 
cording to which all prophetic numbers in Daniel and the 
Revelation must be expounded, as we shall see hereafter.* 
Daniel and John combine, according to ancient usage, years 
of different length, viz: of six, twelve and twenty-four months 
each, harmonizing with the law of arithmetical progression : 
1: 2: 4. This key to all the prophetic numbers is clearly 
indicated by the words: “half a time, one time, some times,” 
and by that statement that Christ’s prophetic ministry would 
last “one week,” and also “half a week.” For, that is just 
the arithmetic progression: 1: 2: 4, or, 9: 18: 36. There- 
fore, then, that prophetic number 1260 is to be resolved into 
180, 360, and 720 years, and each of these numbers is to be 
divided by the corresponding numbers: 9: 18: 36. Thus, 
we obtain in each case 20 common years, and the total 60. 
Consequently, Daniel’s prophecy says, that from the destruc- 
tion of the temple in 71 A. C., to the beginning of the 7th 
Millennium after the creation 60 years should pass away. 

Now, as all the astronomical observations mentioned above, 
together with the Septuagint, concur in demonstrating that 


_ from the creation down to 180 A. C. 6000 had elapsed, and 


as between the destruction on the temple in 71 A. C., and the 
beginning of the 7th year thousand after Adam 60 years in- 
tervened; itis obvious that Daniel and John predicted the 
predominance of the Christian church, and the restoration of 
the Christian Israel in the year 130 A. C. 

Again, the same epoch is more exactly determined by those 
1335 days, i.e., by the 75 added to the 1260. For, there, 
we have a four-fold division of the prophetic number, viz: 75: 
180: 360: 720, which is specified by the words: an hour, 
a day, a month, a year” (Rev. ix: 14, 15). The Hebrew 


* This subject has been explained more in extenso in my “Chronologia 
Sacra, Untersuchungen iiber das Geburtsjahr des Herrn und die Zeit- 
rechnung des A. und N. T.,” Leipsic, 1846, p. 107, and in the “Summa- 
ry of recent Discoveries, ete., N. Y., 1857,” p. 179, 183. 
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civil year began, as is known, with the autumnal equinoctial 
day,* which was, in that time, the 26th of September, and, 
from July 13th, on which “the daily sacrifice was taken 
away,” to the new-year’s day of the 7th Millennium on Sept. 
26th, 60 years and 75 days really elapsed. 

Let us see now, how tho Rev Sh. explains those 1260, 
1290, 1335 days. According to him, none of these denote 
“antediluvian years of 360 days,” but Julian years of 365 
days and 6 hours ; and they must begin, “beyond the point 
of fair controversy,” with the year 533 A. C., in which the 
emperor Justinian’s “edict including pontifical supremacy in 
matters of faith’ wasissued. Inthe mean time, the reader 
will probably wish to know, how it came to pass, that the 
“daily sacrifice” in Jerusalem was not “taken away’’ by the 
destruction of the temple in 71 A. C., but only in 523 A. C. 
by Justinian’s edict, and whether our Lord (Matt. 24: 1) 
did really refer “the abomination of desolation” to the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. In the first place, then, our Chiliast 
discovers that Daniel by his 1260 years, subsequent to 533 
A.C., predicted the end of the French revolution in 1793. 
Why not rather the year of its beginning? Because, likely 
he had Bonaparte in view. 

Again, those 1290 years (Dan. xii: 11), although there is 
evidently here a transcriber’s mistake of .1290 for 1260, as 
we have seen, refer to 1823, in which Lord John Russel ef- 
fected the emancipation of the Catholics in England, for 
1290 added to 533 gives 1523. 

Finally, those 1335 days, i.e., Julian years of 365 days 
and six hours, are to-be added to 533 A. C.,in which year 
one of Justinian’s numerous edicts in favor of the Pope was 
published; and now we obtain the year sought for, viz: 1868, 
and “the inevitable conclusion is” that, together with the He- 
brew “lunar’’ New-Year’s day of 1868 A. C., the blessed Mil- 
lennium must commence. ‘Thus, then, the most recent and 
most able Chiliast has accomplished his purpose of demon- 
strating, as well by adjusting the chronology in the present 
Hebrew text, as by explaining the mystic numbers of the 
Prophets, in what year the “‘down-trodden race shall be re- 
established in Jerusalem.” He has, however, in fact domon- 
strated that the “cherished” Millennium had already begun 
in 1828, or in 1845, or in 1848; or that it shall begin in 
1868, or 1869, or in 1890, or 1896, or even in 1974, that is 


* See my “Chronologia Sacra,” etc. pages 30, 33, 42. 
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tosay in any former of future year that you please. 

Not less ingeniously does the Rev. Sh. explain the rest of 
the prophetic numbers, as follows. Daniel viii: 14, says, 
that from the “3d year of Belshazzar,” i. e., 550 B. C.,* till 
the time “of taking away the daily sacrifice, and giving both 
the sanctuary and the host to be down-trodden under foot,” 
“2300 days” shall pass away, and “then shall the sanctuary 
be cleansed.’’ This prophetic number contains also an arith- 
metical progression, of which the basis is the same Hebrew 
solar year of 365 days, apart from the .5 intercalary days, 
That is to say, those 2300 days consist of the following ele- 
ments: 


140 years divided by 1 give 140 years, 
860 “c “cc 6c 3 “cc 180 6 
720 “ 6s “c 4 “cc 180 “ 


Total 2300 years (days) give really 680 years. 


Consequently Daniel prophesied, in 550 B.C., that 680 
years subsequent to the 3d year of Belshazzar, i. e., in 130 
after Christ, “the sanctuary shall be cleansed,” in other words, 
that with the beginning of the 7th year thousand after the 
creation the Christian Zion, and the new Israel shall have 
the predominance in the world. Now, how does the Rev. Sh. 
explain those 2300 years? Notwithstanding that “third 
year of Belshazzar,” he refers authoritatively the terminus 
a quo to the year, in which Xerxes “set out from Susa,” 
“which is determined by a famous eclipse of the sun to the 
year 481 B.C.” Consequently, says the Rev. Sh., Daniel 
has predicted that, in 1820, namely 2300 years subsequent 
to 481 B. C., “the Greek insurrection should break out.” It 
is possible that some of “Our Bible Chronology” readers 
may, in reading this discovery, have shaken their heads, and 
asked the question, whether in 1820 “the Lord’s sanctuary 
had been cleansed.’ The misfortune is only that in 481 B. 
C., no solar eclipse was visible, as we have seen, and Xerxes 
left Susa, not in 481, but one year earlier, and hence the cor- 
responding year was 1819, Finally, as the total ecliipse in 


* See my treatise: “Die Aegyptischen Alterthiimer in Nimrud und 
das Jahr der Zerstiirung Ninives,” in the German translation of Lay- 
ard’s Niniveb, Leipsic, 1854, p, 478. 
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question happened in 478, Feb. 27th, 15h, 30’, Paris Time,* 
we come down to 1822, and then, the question is, what 
“sanctuary may have been cleansed” in 1822. This question, 
there is no doubt, our historical astronomer will answer in 
the second edition of his immortal work. 

The “five months” (Rev. ix: 5, 10) give, according to the 
Rev. Sh., of course, 150 years, which must begin with Mo- 
hammed’s proclamation in 612, and go down to 762, in which 
“the Abassides. became the antagonists of the Ommiades.”’ 
And this is “the completest evidence of the fulfilment of this 
prophecy.” 

And again, “an hour, and a day, and a month, and a 
year” (Rev. ix: 15) give, in the same way, 396 days, conse- 
quently years, which, as the Rev. Sh. discovered, must have 
begun with the year 1057, in which “the Turks departed 
from Bagdad,” and hence they expired in 1453 -‘with the 
capture of Constantinople.” 

We come now to the 70 weeks of Daniel (ix: 27), by 
which, as all unsophisticated Theologians, except Rev. Sh., 
have believed that Christ’s birth and crucifixion were pro- 
phetically announced and predetermined.t For the Prophet 
expressly says: “Know therefore and anderstand, that from 
the going forth of the commandment to return and to build 
Jerusalem unto the Messiah the Prince shall be seven weeks, 
and three-score and two weeks.’ Daniel, in the preceding 
verse, reckons 70 weeks for the sole reason that he had, 
while prophesying, to take into consideration the then cur- 
rent week, as the ancient usually did. Moreover he says: 
‘and after three-score, and two weeks shall Messiah be cut 
off, but not for himself (Luther: and shall not be).” Thus, 
then, the terminus ad quem of the 7 and 62 weeks, thatis to 
say Christ’s nativity; and the terminus ad quem of the 60 
and the 2 weeks, that is to say Christ’s death, are clear. Fi- 
nally, the duration of Christ’s prophetic ministry is express- 
ed by the words: he shall confirm the covenant with many 
for one week: and in the midst of the week he shall cause 
the sacrifice and the oblation [of his body] to cease.” Not 
less clear is the terminus a quo of both the 7 and 62, and 
the 60 and 2 weeks. For Daniel plainly says: “from the 
going forth of the commandment to restore and to build Je- 


* See Pingre’s Chronologie des eclipses, in the Histoire del’ Acad. des 
Inse. 1786, T. xxii: p. 123. 


7 Compare my Chronologia Sacra, ete. page 107. 
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rusalem.” As these words were spoken while the Hebrews 
and Daniel were in captivity in Babylon, and Cyrus ordered, 
in 533 B. C., during his first year after Cyaxares’ II death, 
to authorize the Jews to return, and to rebuild their temple 
and Jerusalem ; it is obvious that the terminus a quo of Dan- 
iel’s weeks is the year 5383 B. C.* During the next spring, 
in 582 B. C., the first colony of 42,360 men, conducted by 
Zerubbabel, returned, and now they began to rebuild Jerusa- 
lem and temple, of which the altar was inaugurated on “the 
first day of the seventh month” (Ezra iii: 7), that is to say, 
on the 30th of September, the equinoctial day ;+ and on the 
very same day the weekly turns of the 24 classes of the 
priests began anew. ‘The said first year of Cyrus is incon- 
trovertibly fixed by the ancient historians, by the solar and 
lunar eclipses observed about that time, by the Apisperiods, 
by the 70 years of the Babylonian captivity, testified by con- 
temporaneous historians and prophets, and by the birth day 
of John the Baptist, the 22d of July. For, as the first sa- 
cerdotal class served the sacrifices on the 30th of September 
in 532 B. C., the priestly class of Abia was again engaged 
in the temple on the 28th September during the 2d year pre- 
ceding the beginning of the Dionysian Era, and on the very 
same day the birth of John the Baptist was announced.{ 

The only question here is, how Daniel reckoned his 7 and 
62 weeks down to Christ’s birth, and his 60 and two weeks 
down to the crucifixion, and both his half and his entire week, 
as comprising Christ’s prophetic ministry. Everybody sees 
instantly, that Daniel’s weeks must have been of different 
length, in short that his septennia and years must have con- 
sisted of months of unequal length. For, supposing that 
those 7 and 62 weeks of years till Christ’s birth, and those 
60 and 2 weeks of years to Christ’s death to have been equiv- 
alent; then Christ would have been crucified before his birth. 
The same is proved by the statement that Christ’s prophetic 
ministry should last both one half week, and also one entire 
week. And from the latter especially we learn that some of 
Daniel’s weeks, or years, or months were half as long as oth- 
ers; and these months are determined by the New Testament. 
For, as Christ’s prophetic ministry comprised, as we learn 
from the Evangelists, seven seasons, or 3 years 6 months ; 


*See my “Berichtigungen der alten Geschichte,” etc. p. 87, 92. 
+See my “Chronologia Sacra,” ete. p. 73. 
t Berichtigungen der alten Geschichte, p. 102 
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and as Daniel calls the same period as well one week of years 
as half a week; it is obvious that Daniel applied in the one 
case months of 30 days, or years of 860 days each, in the 
other, however, months of 15 days, or years of 180 days on- 
ly. Inshort, Daniel followed, in this respect, the custom of 
all ancient nations who called 15 days, and also 30 days, and 
even 60 days a month, consequently they termed 180 days, 
as well as 360, and 720 days a year.* That Daniel really 
applied such months and years, his own words demonstrate. 
For, he does not say that from 583 to Christ 69 weeks, but 7 
weeks and 62 should elapse, because he had to indicate that 
those 62 weeks were but half so long as the 7 weeks. He 
proceeded in the same manner with the 62 weeks,divided in- 
to 60 and 2, for the same purpose. By means of these ex- 
planations Daniel’s weeks will, now, be easily understood ; 
and the same we have already seen as regards the above- 
mentioned prophetic numbers. In a word, Daniel’s prophet- 
ic numbers are, in all cases, based upon a simple arithmetical 
progression, of which the basis is the Hebrew year of 365 
days minus the 5 intercalary days. 

Thus, then, the 7 weeks, as referring to months or seasons 
of 60 days, give 98 (7 + 14) common years. The 62 weeks, 
therefore, referring to months or seasons of 30 days each, 
the half of the former, give 434 (62+7) years; altogether 
532 common years. Consequently Daniel predicted, in 533 
B. C., that from the end of the Babylonish captivity, and 
the rebuilding of Jerusalem and the temple in 532 B. C., no 
less than 532 years should elapse; and this prophesy has 
been literally fulfilled. For, between Cyrus’ “command- 
ment” and Christ’s birth on the 25th of December (Julian 
style) preceding the Dionysian Era, exactly 532 years inter- 
vene. 

The 60 and 2 weeks, which, as Daniel says, should inter- 
vene between ‘Cyrus’ commandment” and the year in which 
“Messiah shall be cut off,” contain again three terms of the 
same geometrical progression, viz: 1: 2: 4; for in conse- 
quence of the7 years of Christ’s prophetic ministry still to 
be mentioned, those 60 weeks required a subdivision into 20 
and 40 weeks, with reference to the number 40, which wasa 
sacred number among the Hebrews after the Exodus and 
Saul, David and Solomon, as Philo (De Profugis, p. 477, C. 


* See Ideler, Chronolcgie I, 93. — Boevkh in Schmidts Zeitschrift fiir 
Geschichte, Berl. 1844. 
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ed. Franef.) affirms. Besides, the number 60 cannot contain 
years of equal length, and must comprise two terms in the 
above-mentioned geometrical series, because 62 is less than 
69, and would, without that subdivision, give rise to the non- 
sense, that Christ should-be crucified before he was born. 
Thus, the 60 and 2 weeks give 567 years, as will appear from 
the following scheme : 


2 weeks of 3} years give 7 common years. 
40 «“ “ 7 “ ““ 280 “ “ 


20 “ “ 14 “cs iT 280 it) “ 


Total 62 weeks, giving.............++ 567 common years. 


And this prophecy has also been strictly fulfilled; for, 
from Cyrus’ commandment in 533 B. C., till to the crucifix- 
ion on the 19th of March in the year 33 of the Dionysian 
Era, 567 current years actually passed away. The following 
scheme will show that all prophetic numbers of Daniel are 
based upon the same principles : 


Day. 1x: 24, ete. Dan. vill: 14. Dan. xr: 15. 
1:34: 2: 7 1: 1 140: 140 y 180: 20 | 180: 20 
2: 7:40: 280 | 62: 434 360: 180 |} 360: 20 | 360: 20 
4:14: 20:280 | 7: 98 |] 720: 180 |] 720: 20 | 720: 20 
Biisccrameues Fanconi 1080: 180 |} .......... (75: ) 
Totals, 62: 567 | 70: 533 |! 2300: 680 111260: 60 11335: 60+754 
This precious proplecy of Daniel, concerning Christ’s 
birth and death, by which every Jew, and every Gentile, and 
every infidel can be convinced of the truth of God’s word, 
has met with shameful treatment. Let us see, how the Rev. 
Sh. again explains Daniel. In the first place, he denies, 
with the most barefaced effrontery, that those words: “Unto 
the Messiah, the Prince,” and: “shall Messiah be cut off, 
but not for himself,” refer to Christ’s birth and crucifixion. 
Furthermore, he has the effrontery to maintain the words: 
“from the going forth of the commandment to restore-and to 
build Jerusalem”’ have reference not to Cyrus’ commandment 
in 533 B.C., but to the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus, in which Ezra, together with 1596 Jews, returned to 
Jerusalem. Now, as the first colony of 42,360 men return- 
ed in 532 to Jerusalem, founded the new temple, finished the 
altar, restored the 24 classes of priests, offered sacrifice, cel- 
ebrated the inauguration and all other holy days of the eccle- 
Vou. XII, No. 47. 49 
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siastic year, built thousand houses and streets; what did 
they do in that year 532 B. C.? Did they, then, build Je- 
rusalem or not? And, as we read in Ezra iv: 21, “Give 
ye now commandment to cause these men to cease, and that 
this city be not builded again ;’’ who, we ask, gave permis- 
sion to build Jerusalem after Daniel’s prophecy? Finally, 
our Chiliast is so blind as not to see that Daniel clearly dis- 
tinguishes 9 weeks and 60 weeks, and makes half a week 
equivalent to one week. The Rev. Sh. shakes up all those 
prophetic numbers in one bag and then brings forth the one 
sorry number of 490 years. By adopting such premises as 
these, he has been enabled to make some very remarkable 
discoveries, such as the following: 

The 7th year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, says the Rev. 
Sh., coincided, historically, with 453 B. C., consequently 
Daniel predicted, 533 B.C., that, 490 years subsequent to 
Ezra’s return to Jerusalem, the centurian Cornelius would be 
baptized (Acts x: 21). As then, Daniel distinctly makes 
the “490 years” refer to the “Messiah, the Prince;” he, 
“most probably,’’ mistook Cornelius for the promised Messi- 
ah. The only difficulty here is, that St. Luke places the bap- 
tism of Cornelius not in 37, but in 45 A. C., so that the inter- 
val amounted not to 490, but to 498 years.* What then? Our 
Chiliast assures us authoritatively that St. Luke assigns to 
the conversion of Cornelius ‘too late a date.” Besides, the 
Rev. Sh. again forgot that 453 B. C. added to 37 A. C. make 
not 490, but only 389, consequently*he ought to have placed 
Cornelius’ baptism in 38 A. C., which does not harmonize 
with “the fair inference that the conversion of Cornelius 
must have taken place before A. D., 38.” Lastly it seems 
quite natural that our profound chronologist should make the 
7th year of Artaxerxes Longimanus coincide, according to 
his “entirely new plan” with 453 B. C., instead of 455 (his- 
torically), as several ‘‘astrological” eclipses of the sun and 
moon demonstrate. t 

Not less “‘solid and immovable” is the Rev. Sh’s explana- 
tion of the 62 weeks, which were to elapse between ‘“‘the res- 
toration and building of Jerusalem,” and the crucifixion. 


* See my “Die wahre Zeitrechnung des Alten Testamentes, nebst ei - 


ner Zeittafel zum Neuen Testamente. Ein Hiilfsbiichlein fiir christli- 
che Bibelleser, St. Louis, Mo., 1857. M. Niedner.” Page 98. 
+ See my “Beitriige zur Geschichte der Astronomie” in Jahn’s Astro- 
nomischen Untersuchungen, Leipsic, 1853, p. 250.—“Summary’”’ ete. 
999 
Pp. «<u. 
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According to our new chronologist, these 62 weeks are noth- 
ing else than the second part of those 69 years (7+ 62), which 
Daniel reckons from Ezra’s arrival to the baptism of Christ. 
Consequently the words: “Shall Messiah be cut off” signify 
the Messiah’s baptism. In short, the Rev. Sh. makes out 
that Daniel’s first T weeks (49 years) refer to the 49 years 
which intervened between Ezra’s mission and his death in 
the year 404 B. C., a sheer fabrication of his own; and again, 
that those 62 weeks (434 years) signify the period from Ez- 
ras’ death to Christ’s baptism in A. D., 30; and lastly that 
Daniel’s “one week,” during which the Messiah “shall con- 
firm the covenant with many,” denotes the 7 years which 
elapsed between Christ’s baptism and the conversion of Cor- 
nelius in A. D., 37, another fabrication of our great Millen- 
narian. And this also is now “beyond the reach of further 
controversy.” 

But doubtless the most brilliant feature of the book before 
us is the final explanationof the number 666 (Rev. xiii: 18). 
This number, then signifies, in the first place, 666, that is to 
say the year 666 A. C., in which Pope Vitalian ordered mass 
to be read in the Latin language. Besides this, the same 
number is contained in the words “Romanus,” “Latinus”’ and ~ 
others, signifying the Pope, when we write them with either 
Hebrew, or Greek, or Latin letters, and assign to each letter 
the numeric value ascribed to the respective letters in the 
Hebrew, or Greek, or Latin alphabet. Certainly, that is an 
ingenious idea. It is only a pity that there exists a legion of 
similar words which similarly express the same number 666. 
Thus, for instance, it is possible, that St. John called “the 
beast coming up out of the earth,” which, as he says, “‘caus- 
eth that no man might buy or sell, save he that had the mark, 
or the name of the beast, or the number of his name:” 
Apistei I. N., that is to say: He does not believe in Jesus of 
Nazareth. For, these Greek words and letters also give the 
number 666, and harmonize, at least, with our Lord’s words: 
“When the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth?’ Perhaps, however, “Romanus” is more reliable, 
than the word “Bonaparte,” which also expresses the num- 
ber 666, as a Chiliast discovered some years ago. In conse- 
quence of this coincidence, that Chiliast was fully convinced 
that Napoleon I was the “Antichrist,” foretold in the Kev- 
elation, but at last some one discovered that the name of that 
same Chiliast also contained the number 666. What can be 
mere curious than the coincidence that even the name of the 
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most recent Millennarian, whose original name, it is said, was 
Shimmel, yields the anti-christian number 666, when written 
with Greek letters, provided we have regard, at the same 
time, to the “second advent:” this will appear from the fol- 
lowing scheme: 


S 200 (1st advent), 200 (2d advent), 400 
H 8 8 16 


F 10 10 20 
M 40 40 80 
M 40 40 80 
E 5 5 10 
L 30 30 60 


—_— —_—_—— —_—— 


Total, 333 (1st advent), 333 (2d advent), 666 


XIII. Origin of the most recent Chiliasm. 


It is possible that many a reader, who still retains a pure 
Christian faith in his heart, will ask the question, how it 
came to pass that, in our days, such a book could be written 
and printed ; a book which contains not one word of truth, 
“which will confirm millions of Jews in their infidelity, and 
which will inflict new wounds on the Christian church. This 
question it is not easy to answer; perhaps, however, the rea- 
der will succeed in solving this intricate riddle, when he takes 
in view the following points: 

The author has never, as it seems, had an opportunity of 
learning, what is the difference between astronomy and as- 
trology, and what the astronomical observations of the an- 
cients signify. Besides, he knows not in what year all the 
events of Roman, Greek, Persian and Hebrew history, down 
to Titus, are to be placed. He was not acquainted with the 
basis of all ancient history, viz: the true commencement of 
the Dionysian Era and the rule for reckoning years prior and 
subsequent to Christ’s birth. He is ignorant that the He- 
brew and Greek months were solar, and not lunar months, 
and that the 14th day of Nisan, according to the present 
Jewish calendar, never fell on a Friday. The most common 
Latin, Greck and Hebrew words and grammatical forms, and 
the most vulgar proper names he writes incorrectly, e. g., 
Mausolae (Mausoleums), auctathon (autochthon), lingwe (lin- 
guae), filiis (filius), Sethos (Sothis), Sethote, Semiramus, He- 
mitic, Haenza (Hamza), Psanmus (Psamus), Kirjath-Sephu 
(Kirjath-Sepher), Greisbach (Griesbach), Watton (Walton), 
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Castillo ; Ephem, Cyrus and others (Ephrem Syrus and oth- 
ers); and such exhibition of ignorance and recklessriess oc- 
cur on nearly every page. The very same epochs of history, 
to which the author assigns one date in the text, he places in 
entirely different years in the appended chronological Tables, 
to say nothing about innumerable incorrect figures, He 
discovers that the revolution of the sun was, in consequence 
of the flood, prolonged by 5 days and 6 hours, that the pres- 
ent Hebrew character now in use is coeval with the history of 
man; that the present Hebrew vowels and accents were in- 
vented and introduced by Ezra; that the name of Thebac, 
i. e., capital city, originated from the Hebrew word theba (the 
ark), that the Egyptian city No-Amun bears the name of 
Noah; that Hermes Trismegistus was once a fellow-student 
with Moses in the colleges of Heliopolis or Tanis ; that Neb- 
uchadnezzar’s madness signifies the beginning of the Millen- 
nium in 1868, and so forth, And all these and thousand 
similar exhibitions of stupidity the author does not hesitate 
to display before the eyes of intelligent readers with declara- 
tions like these: “unquestionably,” ‘in all probability,” 
“most probably,” “shut the door against any further cavil in 
determining the present era,” “excludes all further contro- 
versy,” “place beyond the reach of all legitimate controver- 
sy,” andsoon. Any man, in fact, who has so far advanced 
in recklessness and arrogance, and in the worship of his own 
chimeras, can surely not be expected to control his extrava- 
gance, and to submit to the decisions of scholars, who, in- 
structed in a better Logic, and furnished with better scientific 
and theological knowledge, have, for a long time past, reject- 
ed, as Luther did, all kinds of Chiliasm. The book before 
us is replete with instances of ignorance, negligence, folly 
and arrogance, that a large volume would scarcely suffice to 
refute and correct them all. 

If these remarks should enable the reader to understand 
the nature of the literary claims of this modern author, there 
remains still another characteristic of the book to be men- 
tioned, and that is, I am sorry to say, its want of good faith 
and truthfulness. Whenever the author sees fit to attack the 
said “Summary,” repeatedly referred to, he does not fail to 
cite it, or to copy the passage which he calls in question; as 
often, however, as he meets in that work with statements that 
can be useful to him, he copies them, even to the extent of 
half pages, without mentioning the source from which his in- 
furmation is derived. A proceeding like this our honest an- 
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cestors called Plagiarism, or literary theft. Our friend is 
even so kind as to distort his antagonist’s name, for he con- 
stantly calls him, from the first page to the end, even in the 
Index, Seyffarth, obviously for the purpose of preventing 
the reader of his book from reaching the “Summary,” in 
which the most recent Chiliastic perversities were most satis- 
factorily confuted in advance. Moreover, he is prudent 
enough not to mention by so much as a word that mass of 
ancient astronomical observations, which confirm the chronol- 
ogy of the Septuagint, and serve to confute the Chiliastic 
computation of time, with the exception of four. And these 
four are the planetary configurations observed at the begin- 
ning of the four world-ages, which, although preserved, par- 
ticularly the first, among all nations of antiquity, were me- 
tamorphosed into “Egyptian star-gazings,” for the sole pur- 

ose of ridiculing them the better, and thus “refuting” them. 

t is true, such practices make some impression upon unlearn- 
ed readers, but in the estimation of true servants, whose on- 
ly aim is truth, they are base fabrications. Moreover, that 
“Summary” mentions that even the Hebrews had, down to 
Akiba, reckoned 6000 years from Adam, because, about 70 
A.C., many Pseudo-Messiahs arose and were taken for the 
promised Messiah, because they knew that, at that time, 
“the sixth millennium was to end.” The same is proved by 
Barcochba, who, about A. D., 130, flourished as the true 
Messiah. Those words, “was to end,” denote, as everbody 
perceives, nothing more than that in 70 A. C., the beginning 
of “the last time’ had come, and that the 6th millennium 
after the creation was to expire. But what course does our 
sincere Chiliast pursue? He tells his readers that the above- 
named “Summary” had referred the expiration of the sixth 
millennium in one place to the year 70, in others to 130 A. 
C. Then, he throws ridicule upon all “‘astronomically math- 
ematical certainties,’ and offers “the learned Doctor” “a 
choice of one of two horns.” Such artificial fabrications too 
plainly betray the cloven foot, as it kicks against the revealed 
chronology of God’s word in the New Testament. Add to 
this the following calumny : The Summary, so often referred 
to, contains a translation of the first book of the sacred 
Egyptian records, which are already spoken of by the Fath- 
ers of the church; and this remarkable book contains sever- 
al ideas which, asI said, must refer to primeval revelations, 
handed down through Enoch and Noah to all nations that 
sprang from the descendents of the latter. The Rey. Sh., 
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however, changes those traditions into “primitive revelations 
of the Egyptians,” and then, he assures his readers: ‘We 
are not, therefore, surprised at his affirmation that in the 
land of Egypt the Old Testament had its beginning, etc.”’ 
What does this “‘ete.”” mean, and where is any such affirma- 
tion to be found in the Summary? Again, the Summary ex- 
presses the opinion that ancient Egypt must attract every one 
for the reason that it has preserved the oldest monuments of 
the world, the oldest inscriptions, the oldest manuscripts and 
hand-writings, that the Hebrews dwelt in it during 430 years, 
“that the Old Testament,” that is the typical sacrifice of the 
lamb, “began in it.”” Now, what does our very pious Chili- 
ast do? He reports as follows: “Dr. Scyffarth affirms that 
the Old Testament had its beginning in Egypt, or who sup- 
poses the Mosaic writings to be a compilation from Egyptian 
traditions.’ Practices of this kind are simply callhd calum- 
nies, which are, it is true, not rare phenomena in our world, 
but, when put fort by a divine and uttered by the mouth of a 
Christian pastor, must wear a very singular appearnce in the 
eyes of the world. And this intentional slander has been re- 
peated in three different places, under the head, ‘Our Bible 
Chronology,”’ and for what purpose? Probably the author 
argued thus. First of all it is necessary to persuade the 
faithful reader that the anti-Chiliastic book in question pro- 
ceeded from the pen of a “more than semi-infidel”’ personage ; 
and, then, it will be easier to introduce the newest Chiliasm, 
as an “article of Christian faith’ into the Christian church, 
and, then, of course, that work “of thirty years’ will mect 
with universal admiration and be crowned with everlasting 
glory. 

The practices just mentioned are, it is true, but trifles in 
the Rev. Shimeall’s book; they will, however, aid the reader 
in solving that question, how it came to pass that this Chili- 
astic book was written and published. For, whoever has lost 
the ability to be true, as regards others, can not be true to 
himself. Such is the case with Rey. Sh. For his own con- 
science must have told him that his Chiliasm is irreconcilable 
with the New Testament and the true Word of God, and with 
the astronomical observations of the ancients as based upon 
God’s word. Nevertheless he persuaded himself that the 
chimerical product of his thirty year’s labor is incontroverti- 
ble truth and that the year 1868 must be the birth-year of 
the cherished child of his fancy. 

In short, my conviction is that the book in question, writ- 
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ten, as the title says, “for the use ef Universities, Colleges, 
Academies, Bible Classes, Sabbath Schools, Families, ete.,” 
of which the second volume, which is to contain an exposition 
of the condition of the millennial kingdom, ranks among 
the most dangerous publications of modern time. For it pro- 
poses to make an anti-christian doctrine an “‘article of Chris- 
tian faith,” in which everybody must believe at the hazard of 
his eternal damnation. It teaches that the work of redemp- 
tion remained unaccomulished after Christ’s sacrificial death 
and ascension, and that the Lord came into the world for the 
purpose of establishing hereafter a temporal kingdom, which 
is to offer all the delights of a Mohammedan paradise, and in 
which the Jews, being nationally restored, shall pre-eminently 
rule among all nations now in existence. It prophesies that, 
in a few years, tribulation shall come upon all Christians and 
Gentiles, such as was not since the beginning of the world to 
this time, no, nor shall be. And it is possible that this proph- 
esy will, like Miller’s Chiliasm of yore, cost many a disap- 
pointed Christian family its fortune, or even many men their 
lives. It undermines the inspired authority of the New Tes- 
tament. It confirms millions of Jews in their opinion that 
the time of the promised Saviour is still future, and takes 
away redemption from the world, and abrogates the Scripture- 
doctrine concerning Satan and hell. It lulls to sleop the 
children of the world with the sweet but delusive hope, that 
the Lord of Lords shall not come to the final judgment as 
soon and as unexpectedly, as the New Testament says, but 
he will first come to the millennial government of a tempo- 
ral kingdom, which is to end in 2868. It tears the heart out 
of the word of God, namely, the Law and the Gospel, repen- 
tance and faith, and puts, into the hand of the preacher, a 
stone utterly unfit to satisfy any hungry soul. It introduces 
and sanctions a kind of Hermeneutics, which, as contemning 
the principle of the analogia fidei, is capable of deriving all 
imaginable false doctrines from the Bible. It is the basis of 
new Christian sects, by which all who do not adopt their arti- 
cles, are regarded as heathens, condemned and persecuted as 
such. It is a sharp sword which will again divide domestic 
circles and ecclesiastical associations. And for these reasons 
I regard the book under considerations as a true sign of the 
last time ; for, we know, that in the last time, “God shall 
send men strong delusions, that they should believe a lie ;” 
that in the last time, infidelity, and, what is the same, super- 
stition and false doctrines shall be prevalent. 
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To all these may be added that “Our Bible Chronology” 
possesses great attractions for simple readers. For, such a 
mass of Biblical passages, an obscure style, a vast show of 
spurious learning, an ardent zeal against infidels, i. e., anti- 
Chiliasts; an unparalleled self-confidence and arrogance in 
condemning all Fathers of the church, Luther and the most 
learned Theologians, an accumulation of chronological com- 
putations and chronological Tables, which, from Adam to 
Titus, do not contain a single correct date; the assertion 
that the owner would possess the fruit of p&inful labor of 
thirty years, the hearty farewell and the closing benediction 
to the reader ; these characteristics of the book will, no doubt, 
win over and delude a great multitude of readers. For, there 
are but few persons, sufficiently versed in chronological de- 
tails, to enable them to see through such a tissue of errors 
and mis-statements. 

Publications of this nature, and of such pernicious tenden- 
cies ought, we think, to be placed in their true light: and 
may it please the Lord that all church papers in the Old and 
New World may finally awake and take heart to face the 
dreadful doctrine of Chiliasm, particularly that which is ex- 
posed in the present work. We, for our part, have endeav- 
ored to do our duty, in the premises, as far as our time and 
ability permitted, and, in conclusion, we can only join again 
in the language of the old Hymn: “Lord, thy Church is 
still contending, help thy Church to conquer!” Amen. 


ARTICLEITII. 


THE MINISTERIUM. 
By Cuartes A. Hay, D. D. Harrissure, Pa. 


Tue theory of Church Government adopted by the Luth- 
eran Church in this country is essentially Republican. It is 
based upon the assumption of the parity of the ministry and 
the right of the laity to participate in the general manage- 
ment and control of church affairs. Our Synods are composed 
of ministers, all of equal rank, and an equal uumber of lay- 
men, selected by the several pastoral districts, and charged 
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with the duty of representing them in the discussion and de- 
cision of ecclesiatical matters. 

In the formation of our Synodical constitutions, however, 
according to this theory of the essential equality of the min- 
istry and laity in the control of church affairs, the funda- 
mental idea was not in all cases kept clearly in view and con- 
sistently carried out. 

For instance, in the “Constitution for District Synods,” 
prepared by the General Synod, and very generally adopted 
by the Synods at that time existing, and afterwards organ- 
ized, a special discrimination against the laity was intro- 
duced. Whilst providing that the Synod should consist of 
ap equal number of ministers and lay-delegates, it was also 
particularly specified that ‘The number of lay-votes can nev- 
er exceed that of the ordained clergymen and licentiates; 
and, if a lay-delegate be present from a district from which 
there is no minister present in the Synod, he shall have a 
seat and the liberty of speech, but no vote.” Strange equal- 
ity, truly! The presence of a minister from that portion of 
the church represented by the layman, essential to his real 
mewbership in the Synod! Now what explanation can be 
given of this fact? Were the laymen held to be incapable 
of voting aright unless prompted by their own pastors? Or 
were they regarded as a dangerous element_in the Synod 
which needed to be firmly held in check by a provision which 
would always prevent a preponderance of lay votes? We 
may not be able to acccunt for the introduction of this invid- 
ious and offensive clause, which so painfully contrasted with 
the genial and truly liberal spirit, that characterizes the doc- 
ument as a whole, and which now undeniably animates our 
ministry in general. But we gladly make a record, in this 
connection, of the fact that one Synod after another has 
eraséd this obnoxious provision from its constitution and thus 
conformed it, in this particular, to the fundamental principle 
upon which our whole system of Church Government is based. 

It is now deemed especially important that pastoral dis- 
tricts, vacant, for the time being, or whose minister may not 
be present at Synod, be regularly represented by a delegate 
fully entitled to all the privileges of a regular member of the 
body. 

It appears, therefore, that our synodical institutions, as 
originally framed, were not immaculate ; at least in the esti- 
mation of the Synods that have amended them. And shall 
we then be frowned upon as presumptuous when we modestly 
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suggest the possibility of further improvement in the same 
direction? Should it appear that, in their present form, they 
are in perfect accordance with the teachings of Scripture and 
of sound reason, and with the usages of the church in her 
purest and best days, then any further alterations that may 
be proposed can easily be set aside as uncalled for and un- 
warrantable. Surely, under such circumstances, there need 
be no alarm occasioned by a proposition like that presented 
recently at one of our synodical conventions, viz: so to 
amend the Synod’s constitution “as to entitle all its members, 
clerical and lay, to participate in the transaction of all ec- 
clestastical business.” 


What, then, does this proposition claim on behalf of the 
Laity ? 

Could it be seriously supposed that there was hidden, under 
this innocent-looking proposal, the lurking design to revolu- 
tionize the church by introducing a radical tendency that 
would eventually abolish all distinction between laity and 
clergy? Or is there any ground to fear that by its adoption 
a door would be opened for the introduction of any such ex- 
travagances? No! Those who advocate this change are as 
fully convinced, as any of the brethren, that the holy ministry 
is an office of divine appointment, with special responsibil- 
ties and prerogatives, and intended for all time, and are far 
from seeking by the proposed change to detract, in the least, 
from its true dignity and power. 

Nor does this proposition contemplate any interference on 
the part of the laity with any of the prerogatives that can be 
clearly shown to belong to the ministry, as, for instance, 
their right and duty to ordain, i. e., solemnly set apart to 
their official work, by prayer and the imposition of hands, 
those whom God has called, through the church, to that de- 
partment of christian activity. Ordination is evidently set 
forth in the scriptures as a presbyterial, i. e., ministerial act, 
and should therefore be performed by ministers alone. And 
all the opposition manifested to the proposed change, on the 
ground that the laity have no right to ordain, arose from an 
entire misapprehension of the question at issue. No claim 
of that kind is set up on behalf of the laity. We have no 
sympathy whatever with those who claim for the so-called 
lay-elders a right to participate in this solemnity. Those 
who apply the term Elder, which in scriptural usage is con- 
fessedly synonymous with Bishop Ruler, &c., to laymen, and 
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then claim for these, as laymen, the rights, and seek to im- 
pose upon them the duties, which, according to scriptural 
teachings and usage, belong only to Scriptural Elders, i. e., 
Presbyters, Bishops, in our estimation fail to apprehend 
the true drift and intent of the sacred record. Some 
of them rely upon the passage, 1 Tim. 5: 17, as proof of a 
scriptural distinction between ruling and teaching elders. 
But when the apostle says, ‘Let the elders that rule well be 
counted worthy of double honor, especially they who labor in 
‘the word and doctrine,” he did not forget that one chief 
prerequisite and qualification of all elders was that they 
should be “apt to teach ;” and he means, by this exhorta- 
tion, to maguify this feature of the office, in contrast with 
its prerogative of ruling, as he elsewhere magnifies it in con- 
trast with the prerogative of baptizing, ‘‘Christ sent us not 
to baptize, but to preach the gospel.” He understands the 
office of Elder toinclude both ruling and teaching, but con- 
siders those Elders to be worthy of highest honor, who are 
most apt to teach and most laboriously engaged in this, the 
most important part of their calling. 

There are but two permanent officers in the church, ac- 
cording to scriptural precept and usage, the Diaconate and 
the Presbyterate. Of these the former is purely a lay office 
and the latter purely clerical. And it is to be regrettod that 
in our congregational constitutions we so frequently find 
other offices ranked along with these as though they were 
equally sanctioned by scriptural authority. Our “Elders” 
are essentially Deacons, i. e., they are laymen, elected by 
particular churches to assist in managing their temporal and 
spiritual affairs; but the name assigned to them does not 
properly indicate the nature of their office, for it is precisely 
that which the scriptures assign to preachers of the word. 
There is no Scripture warrant for lay-elder. The word is a 
misnomer. So soon as we begin to vindicate the claim of 
laymen to this designation we find ourselves driven to con- 
cede to them the prerogatives of the ministerial office, i. e., 
the right, by virtue of their office, to ordain, to adminster 
the sacraments, &c., and thus practically abolish all distinc- 
tion between clergy and laity. This is precisely the point at 
issue in the controversy at present exciting so much interest 
among our Presbyterian brethren. Nor is their any scriptu- 
ral warrant for our office of Trustees whose title figures in 
many of our church constitutions and whose duties are de- 
tailed at length in our liturgies.- This is a term borrowed 
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from the usage of the world, and there is no valid reason 
why the duties usually assigned to the church officers who 
bear this designation, (and we are sorry to say it, in some 
churches are even selected from among those who are not 
professing christians) should not be discharged by the Dea- 
cons. 

. What then, it will again be asked, does the aforesaid pro- 
position claim on behalf of the laity? We answer: it im- 
plies, and is intended to assert, both the right and the duty 
of the whole church, through her representatives, clerical and 
lay, to take an active part in the discussions and decision of 
all questions, affecting her welfare, and, among others, espe- 
cially, also, in the great question as to WHO SHALL CONSTITUTE 
HER MINISTRY. If this be indeed the right and duty of the 
whole church, and not of “the clergy alone,” then it will fol- 
low that the word Ministeriwm should at once and forever 
disappear from our synodical constitutions. 

The right of the lay-membership of the church, through 
their regularly appointed representatives, to participate in 
the transaction of ecclesiastical business in general, is not 
called in question. ‘The laity are already admitted to a full 
share in the transaction of nearly all that is done in our ec- 
clesiastical judicatories. But, according to our present syn- 
odical constitutions, they are not allowed to take any part 
whatever in determining who are to be admittad into the min- 
istry. In order to secure their exclusion from all participa- 
tion in this part of the ecclesiastical business, the clergy con- 
stitute themselves into a seperate organization and sit, at in- 
tervals, with closed doors, during the time of the synodical 
convention, and thus, in secret conclave, this business is 
transacted. 

Now, we are well aware of the arguments usually advanced 
in vindication of this feature of our Church Government; 
and we are well aware, too, of the fact that our people, hav- 
ing with good reason great confidence in the sincere desire of 
their pastors to do right, submit to this singular procedure 
with surprising patience and good nature, trying very hard 
to believe that it is all right, though their own judgment (in 
regard to the manner in which the laity originally participa- 
ted in church matters, as narrated in the scriptures) and 
their ecclesiastical instinct often prompt them to demand an 
explanation of the singular arrangement; and we are well 
aware, moreover, that the bare proposal to alter any feature 
of our existing church rules, and particularly one of such im- 
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portance as that at present under discussion, cannot but meet 
with an earnest and decided opposition. Nevertheless, be- 
ing fully persuaded that the practice above alluded to is im- 
proper, and that the proposed change is nothing more than is 
due to the cause of truth and of equal rights, and that its in- 
troduction would essentially benefit the church, we have felt 
constrained to move in this matter ; and, having done so, and 
having been strangely misunderstood, we herewith present, 
for the calm and prayerful consideration of the brethren, the 
reasons which have induced us to set up and advocate this 
claim for the participation of the laity in the transaction of 
all ecclesiastical business. 

We earnestly desire to see this change introduced, believ- 
that we would thereby bring back the church, in this particu- 
lar, into conformity with primitive Christian usage; that we 
would practically and fully illustrate one of the fundamental 
principles of the Reformation, which in this feature of our 
Church Government is now strangely ignorant; that we 
would hereby accord with our brethren of several other 
branches of the Protestant Church in acknowledging the 
true position of the laity in the regulation of ecclesiastical 
affairs ; that we would thereby avoid much unnecessary of- 
fence; that we would furnish an additional yuarantee for the 
preservation of sound doctrine and pure morals in the church ; 
and that we would secure a more cordial interest in the church 
on the part of the laity and stimulate their zeal in laboring 
for her welfare. 

Now, if the proposed change can be shown to lead to such 
results as these, we are confident that none will be more 
ready to advocate its adoption than those very brethren who 
now so strenuously oppose it. We all love the church; and 
our hearts’ desire is to behold her flourish and abound in the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness ; and we only need to be 
convinced that a measure is scriptural in its character, and 
judicious in its bearings, and calculated to advance her inter- 
est, which are those of our common Lord, and we are at 
once ready to adopt and employ it. 

But, in the first place ; can it be shown that by admitting 
the representatives of the churches to a share in the decision 
of the question as to who shall be admitted into the ministry, 
we thereby return to the primitive Christian usage ? 

In regard to the powers and prerogatives of the laity in 
the early church our information is very limited and we can 
ask many questions upon this subject for which we find no 
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answer in the sacred record. But from the brief narratives 
there given we readily learn that they took, from the very 
beginning, an active part “in the transaction of all ecclesias- 
tical business. 

1. They elected the first Deacons. ‘Then the twelve call- 
ed the multitude of the disciples unto them end said: It is 
not reason that we should leave the word of God and serve 
tables. Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you seven 
men of honest report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, 
whom we may appoint over this business.” Acts 6: 2, 3. 
The brethren thereupon “chose” the Deacons and “set them 
before the apostles” who “‘when they had prayed, laid their 
hands on them” and thus solemnly set them apart to the 
work for which the church had selected them. The apostles 
did not feel that the appointing power lay wholly with them, 
but acknowleged the right of the laity to a full participation 
in this kind of “ecclesiastical business.” 

2. They participated in the election of an Apostle to 
take the place of the traitor Judas. ‘And in those days Pe- 
ter stood up in the midst of the disciples, and said, (the num- 
ber of the names together were about an hundred and twen- 
ty,) Men and brethren, this Scripture must needs have been 
fulfilled, &. Wherefore of these men which have compa- 
nied with us, all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and 
out among us, beginning from the baptism of John, unto that 
same day that he was taken up from us, must one be ordained 
to be a witness with us of his resurrection. And they ap- 
pointed two, Joseph called Barsabas, who was surnamed Jus- 
tus, and Matthias. And they prayed and said, Thou, Lord, 
which knowest the hearts of all men, shew whether of these 
two thou hast chosen, that he may take part of the ministry 
and apostleship, from which Judas by transgression fell, that 
he might go to his own place. And they gave forth their 
lots ; and the lot fell upon Matthias, and he was numbered 
with the eleven arostles.” 

Here we have even the choice of an apostle by the multi- 
tude of the disciples, the whole church participating. The 
narrative is just what it would not have been had our present 
custom been then in vogue. Had the apostles regarded the 
decision of such a question as the peculiar prerogative of 
those already in the office, they would have addressed the dis- 
ciples iu a very different strain, somewhat like the following : 
“Men and brethren, in consequence of a vacancy having oc- 
curred in our number, it becomes necessary for us to select 
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one of those that have been with us from the beginning, Xe. ; 
and, inasmuch as you have nothing to do with matters of this 
kind, you will please to withdraw whilst we attend to this 
ministerial business.” That would have been in accordance 
with our present usage. But we hope the day is not far dis- 
tant when we shall return to the usages of the first fathers of 
the Christian church. But, says one, “this was the election 
of an apostle, and we cannot reason from this case, when 
speaking of the permanent ministry, as the office of apostle 
was temporary.” Very true; that office was temparary, but 
we quote this example to prove that if even in the choice of 
an apostle, (the highest office,) the laity were consulted and 
their lots were cast with those of the remaining apostles as 
of equal importance, much more should the voice of the laity 
now be heard in deciding who shall be the successors of the 
apostles in that part of their office merely, which was design- 
ed be permanent. 

3. They were present at the first ecclesiastical council and 
took an active part in all its proceedings. ‘When therefore 
Paul and Barnabas had no sma! dissension and disputation 
with them, they determined that Paul and Barnabas and cer- 
tain other of them [the brethren, v. 1,] should go up to Je- 
rusalem unto the apostles and elders about this question. * * 


And when they were come to Jerusalem, they were received, 


of the church and of the apostles and elders, &e. And the 
apostles and elders came together for to consider of this mat- 
ter * * * Then all the multitude kept silence and gave 
audience to Barnabas and Paul, &c.,* * * Then pleased 
it the apostles and elders, WITH THE WHOLE CURCH to send 
chosen men of theirown company, &c., * And they wrote 
letters by them after this manner: The apostles and elders, 
AND BRETHREN send greeting unto the brethren &c. It 
seemed good wnto us, being assembled with one accord, &c., 
* * us,to lay upon you no greater burden than these 
necessary things; &c..”” Acts, 15th chap. 

Now what have we here? Nothing less than the discus- 
sion and decision of a question of doctrine of fundamental 
importance, and in the whole proceedure the laity actively 
participating, Judaizing teachers were disturbing the minds 
of the believers at Antioch by insisting upon the necessity 
of circumcision to salvation, thus undermining the very foun- 
dation of their faith. This was the question that led to the 
assembling of the first Synod, and this question, one of the 
kind which among us is at once “referred to the Ministerium,” 
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was discussed and decided in open Synod, by “the apostles 
and elders, with the whole church,” and this result of their 
deliberations was sent to the church at, Antioch, with a friend- 
ly greeting, by “the apostles and elders and brethren.” 
May the day soon come when charges of heresy will be ex- 
amined among us, as in apostolic times, by the elders and 
the brethren, and not, as now, by the elders alone! 

Should it be objected here, that this narrative does not 
warrant what we claim for the laity, inasmuch as there is no 
record of any layman’s having actually taken part in this 
discussion; we reply, there is nevertheless sufficient warrant 
for the claim in the undeniable fact of their presence, during 
the discussion, and the official acknowledgment of their sanc- 
tion as given in the decision of the question and its communi- 
cation to their fellow Christians. That the laity did not take 
a leading part in the discussion is easily accoumed for, under 
the circumstances; but that they had no right to do so, is no 
more to be inferred from this fact than we are authorized to 
draw the same inference concerning those modest members of 
our own Ministeriums whose voice, in important doctrinal dis- 
cussions, is seldom if ever, heard. 

4. It was expressly enjoined upon the laity in those days 
to “try the spirits.” “Beloved, believe not every spirit, but 
try the spirits whether they are of God; because many false 

rophets are gone out into the world.” 1 John 4: 1, “Prove 
all things, hold fast that which is good.” 1 Thess. 8: 21, 
“T speak as to wise men; judge ye whatIsay.” 1 Cor 10: 
15. 

Here we have another important fact, and its bearing up- 
on the present discussion must not be overlooked. These 
early Christians were regarded by the apostles, yes, by the 
Holy Spirit addressing them through the apostles, as capable 
of judging of the orthodoxy of those who claimed the right 
of preaching the Gospel to them. Now, it is one of the 
standing objections to the proposed admission of the laity to 
ashare in this kind of business, heretofore referred to the 
Ministerium, that they are not qualified to attend to it. It 
is asked, with an air of triumph, “How can a layman exam- 
ine a minister?’ To this we reply, first, that cases do not 
very often occur in which a minister is to be examined. And 
let us pray, that it may be long before we must again behold 
any of our ministers needing tobe put upon trial for unsound- 
ness of doctrine or immorality of conduct. But when such 
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cases do unfortunately occur, we have no hesitation in giving 
it as our opinion, in which we are confirmed as our experi- 
ence enlarges, that pious, intelligent laymen, such as our 
churches would always be careful to send, if they knew that 
such important duties would be imposed upon them, are 
abundantly capable, quite as much so as the laymen in the 
days of the apostles, of “trying the spirits” i. e., of judging 
both as to the purity of moral character and fundamental 
soundness of doctrine of those who preach the Gospel among 
them. Who were those laymen, in Apostolic days, of whom 
such things were expected? Prejudiced Jews and supersti- 
tious Gentiles, recently converted from slavish formalism and 
gross idolatary, but not having the grace of God shed abroad 
in their hearts and enlightened by the Holy Spirit through 
the word; humble believers, daily growing in grace and 
knowledge! And who are those whom we ask to see placed 
upon an equality with them in the control of ecclesiastical 
affairs? Humble believers, born in the midst of the Christian 
church, nurtured in piety, who from their youth have known 
the Holy Scriptures and who have been standing as pillars in 
the midst of the churches. Will any one venture to assert 
that those whom our churches send to represent them in our 
synodical conventions are in any essential respect a whit be- 
hind those to whom the apostles addressed the exhortations 
quoted above? 

But, secondly ; the examinations, most frequent and per- 
haps most important, are those of young men who make ap- 
plication to be received into the gospel ministry. And in re- 
gard to these we have only to reiterate our opinion as to the 
abundant capacity of our pious and intelligent laymen to 
participate, to the complete satisfaction of the churches 
whom they represent, in such examinations. The most im- 
portant qualification of a gospel minister is true piety. 
Without this all his other gifts are of ne avail. And of this 
the laity can judge. Sound common sense is the next quali- 
fication. And for want of this many learned and pious men 
have long encumbered the ministry. And, without intending 
any disrespect to the brethren of the Ministerium, we max be 
allowed to express the opinion that perhaps the presence of 
a few shrewd, quick-sighted and judicious laymen upon cer- 
tain committees of examinations would have prevented the 
adihission of some men into the ministry of our church, whose 
brief and erratic career gave sad proof of the leniency of 
judgment in such matters for which we, as ministers, so often 
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rebuke one another. As to essential soundness in doctrine, 
we would be ashamed to acknowledge that such of our laity, 
as our churches would send as their representatives, especially 
under the proposed change of circumstances, would not be 
able to exercise sufficient discrimination and be possessed of 
sufficient Scriptural knowledge to take an intelligent part in 
deciding upon the fitness of the applicant. “Now the eye of 
every Christian is sharp enough to judge of conduct and 
therefore all are entitled to give heed to it; yes, it may be 
that the laity, among whom aman is to discharge the duties 
of the office, have a better knowledge of his deportment than 
the ministers who may be present. And it cannot be denied, 
that there are Christians enough, not in the sacred office, 
who are thoroughly familiar with the doctrinal views of those 
seeking the office, or at least are able to judge concerning 
them. And these have not only the right, in such a case of 
anticipated call, but also the duty to do, in connection with 
the ministers, what the Lord says, Matt. 7: 15, “Beware of 
false prophets’”’* When Lihe subsequently claims the pre- 
ponderating if not the sole voice, in the examination of the 
applicant, for the clergy, (after Gerhard—‘presbyterio com- 
petit examen’—) he becomes inconsistent with himself ; 
though he bases this claim simply upon the superior capacity 
of the clergy for conducting such examination. 

And, finally, in regard to the literary qualifications that 
are now considered essential to respectability and success in 
the ministerial office, we see no serious difficulty in the way 
of the application even to them, of the principle for which 
we are now contending. Itis true that, since the days of 
the apostles, the languages of Scripture have ceased to be 
vernacular, and that but few of our people are sufficiently fa- 
miliar with them to judge of the proficiency these youg gen- 
tlemen may have made in their acquisition. But, in this par- 
ticular the same course would be pursued as in the transaction 
of other ecclesiastical business, viz: those most familiar with 
any species of business are appointed by the authority and 
in the name of the whole body to examine into its merits, 
andein their deliberate judgment the rest very largely confide. 
It is rightly considered no disparagement to us ministers 
when committees mainly, or even entirely, composed of lay- 
men are appointed by the Synod to attend to portions of the 
business of the body for which they possess peculiar. qualifi- 


* Lihe, Kirche und Amt, p. 63. 
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cations. We do not thereby regard ourselves as having our 
rights infringed upon. We retain an equal right with them 
to attend to all such business, but we prefer that they should 
make the necessary examinations in our name and report to 
us the results as they have ascertained them; we, in the mean 
while, not relinquishing but always exercising our right to 
share in the decision of the question, whatever it may be. 
Precisely in this manner could the laity actively participate 
even in that species of examination which they may not be 
so well qualified as their ministerial brethren in general, per- 
sonally to superintend. 

We maintain, therefore, that, in viewof the fact that the 
primitive Christians were thus freely admitted to an active 
participation in the election of an apostle, in the decision of 
fundamentally important questions of Christian doctrine and 
practice, and were charged with the duty of testing the 
soundness in doctrine of those who came to them professing 
to teach the true gospel, we are authorized to infer that they 
would not be, and in fact were not, denied a voice in the set- 
ting apart of some of their own number to the sacred office 
of the ministry; and that, in admitting them now toa share 
in this business, we would only be acting in conformity with 
the genius and the usage of primitive Christianity. 

It is maintained, however, on the other hand, that minis- 
ters were the sole agents in deciding all such cases, and that 
the duty of appointing ministers was entrusted by the apos- 
tles only to those already in the sacred office. But it by no 
means follows, when it is stated that “Paul and Barnabas 
ordained them elders in every city,” and when Timothy is 
charged to “commit to faithful men” what he had learned of 
Paul, and when Titus is instructed to “ordain elders in every 
city,” that all this was done without the co-operation and 
sanction of the churches first specifically and officially ob- 
tained. That these Apostles and Presbyters alone ‘‘ordain- 
ed’’ the newly selected Presbyters, is, on all hands, admitted. 
But that the Church had no voice in their selection will scarce- 
ly be asserted by any one who rightly appreciates the status 
of the laity, as exhibited in the narratives of Luke and in 
the apostolical epistles. Says Neander: ‘As to the selec- 
tion of church officers, it is evident that the first Deacons and 
Delegates, i. e., the representatives of the churches sent along ° 
with the Apostles as an escort, 2 Cor. 8: 19, were elected 
out of the midst of the churches. From these examples we 
might conclude that the same mode of procedure was observ- 
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ed in the appointment of Presbyters. From the fact that 
Paul when he enjoined upon his pupils, as in the case of 
Timothy and Titus, the organization of new churches, or of 
those that had been thrown into great confusion, at the same 
time conferred upon them the appointment of Presbyters and 
Deacons, and called their attention to the qualifications for 
such offices, from this fact, we are not, however, by any means 
to conclude that they executed this commission without eall- 
ing the aid of the churches. On the other hand, the manner 
in which Paul was accustomed to appeal to the whole church, 
and demand the co-operation of the whole, as must be evident 
to all, in reading his epistles, leads us to expect that, at least, 
in the case of a church already established, it would be con- 
sulted also in these matters, in which all had a common in- 
terest.’’* ‘Paul reminds the Ephesian elders, that the Holy 
Ghost had clothed them with the pastoral office, to feed the 
Charch of God. But this does not exclude the co-operation 
of the congregation. * * So soon as there was a community 
of believers, nothing was done without its active participa- 
tion.” 

But we advocate the propriety of this change, in the sec- 
ond place, because we would thereby fully and practically 
illustrate one of the fundamental principles of the Reforma- 
tion, which our present usage partially ignores. One of the 
principal features of the controversy between the Reformers 
and their Papal opponent was, the struggle on the part of 
the former to vindicate the right of the Church to call her 
ministry, iu opposition to the claim of the latter on behalf of 
the right of the ministry to perpetuate itself. It was the 
struggle, in vindication of the universal priesthood of believ- 
ers against the hierarchy. And the very existence of a Prot- 
estant ministry, as truly called of God, depends upon the de- 
cision of this question in favor of the Reformers, for the 
right of the whole church, and against the claim of the cler- 
gy alone, to perpetuate the Gospel ministry. Luther's right 
to preach and administer the Sacraments officially he claimed 
to be from God, though the regular ministry had repudiated 
him. Though the hierarchy had assumed to itself the sole 
right of handing down the sacred office, and of ejecting from 
it those whom it deemed unworthy, he very properly assert- 
ed, and successfully maintained, the right of the whole 


*“Pflanzung und Leitung der Chr. Kirche, I, 203. 
7 Schaff, Hist. of Apost. Church, p. 501. 
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church to a voice in this vitally important matter, and regard- 
ed her solemn acknowledgment of the inner call to this of- 
fice, in any particular case, as the best outward evidence of 
its genuineness. “In the Church it is not the succession of 
bishops that makes any one a bishop, but the Lord alone is 
our Bishop. He awakens bishops, where, whom and when 
he will, as we see, in our own case, with whom the succession 
is not observed, of which the Papists boast.’’* 

That the Gospel ministry is a divine institution, and that 
every true Gospel minister is called of God to the holy office, 
is on all hands admitted. The only difference among us is as 
to the intermediate agency that is, or ought to be, entrusted 
with the responsibility of deciding upon the claims that any 
may make to have received this Divine call; whether this 
question is to be decided by the Church, as a whole, or by the 
existing ministry alone; whether the existing ministry is a 
self-perpetuating class, carrying over to successive genera- 
tions its official authority, by virtue of a commission entrust- 
ed solely to the first of their class, and confined solely to 
their supervision and execution, or whether the Church as a 
whole was entrusted with this duty. This, we repeat, was 
a strong point, a fundamental issue, in the struggle of the 
Reformers against the Papacy. One of our Ohio brethren 
puts the case somewhat bluntly, a little after the style of Lu- 
ther himself, as follows: ‘It must be apparent to the blear- 
est eye, that the assignment of the call to the ministry unto 
the public office-bearers of the church, and not unto the en- 
tire church itself, is such a gigantic stride towards Rome, 
that all attempts to check it afterwards must prove utterly 
fruitless, by even the faintest sense of consistency and logi- 
cal sequence. Either the Lutheran theory or the Popish— 
tertium non datur.”’ + 

The Reformers held, that the commission to propagate the 
Gospel, by word and sacrament, over all the world, was origi- 
nally entrusted to the whole church. The keys, i.e., the 
ministration of the word, with its power of binding and loos- 
ing, were given to Peter, Matt. 16: 19, as a confessor of 
the truth. Not to him alone, however, to the exclusion of 
the rest of the apostles; (John 20: 23;) nor to him and 
them, to the exclusion of all other genuine confessors ; Matt. 
18: 18; but to him as representing all such, and to all such 


* Chronica, 1524, Walch, Vol. XIV, 1178. . 
7 Rev. P. Kirich, Evang. Rev. Vol. XII, p. 71. 
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through him. “The keys belong to the church, that is to 
the people of Christ, to the people of God, the holy Chris- 
tian people, over the whole werld and wherever Christian peo- 
ple are to be found.”* Speaking of the manner in which 
the hierarchy had monopolised the great commission, he 
says: “The first office, namely the office of the Divine word, 
is common to all Christians, as is proved by 1 Peter 2: 9, 
‘But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a peculiar people, that ye should show forth the prais- 
es of Him who hath called you out of darkness nto his mar- 
vellous light.’ Only let them come along with their two-fold 
priesthood, one spiritual and common to all, and the other a 
special and external priesthood, and pretend that Saint Pe- 
ter is here speaking of a spiritual priesthood. For what do 
they mean by their office of a special and external priest- 
hood? Is it not “to show forth the praises of God? And 
yet this is just what Peter here gives in charge to the spiritu- 
al and common priesthood.” * * And Paul confirms this; 
1 Cor. 14: 26, 31. “How is it then, brethren? When ye 
come together, every one of you hath a Psalm, hath a doctrine, 
hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation. Let 
all things be done to edifying. * For ye may all prophesy, 
one by one, that all may learn and all may be comforted.’ 
Wherefore it has been abundantly and most satisfactorily 
established, by these passages, that the word of God, the 
highest office in the church, is a single office and and also 
common to all Christians, so that against these divine thunder- 
bolts all the fathers, all councils, even though there were so 
many of them that no one could count them, avail nothing ; 
neither does long-established custom avail anything, nor the 
multitude of defenders, with which stubble these accursed 
vermin undertake to establish their priesthood.” + ‘The offi- 
cers formed no priestly caste, standing between God and the 
people. The New Testament, it is true, owns the idea of 
the priesthood ; but applies it expressly to al true Christians.” 
* * The same high character was assigned, indeed, even 
to the people of Israel under the old Dispensation, where, 
nevertheless, we know that the special Aaronic priesthood 
was joined with it. (Ex. 19: 6); “Ye shall be unto me a 
kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” But in the Old Tes- 


* Luther, von Conciliis und Kirchen, 1539, Walch, XVI, 2791. 


+ Letter to the Burgomaster, Council and Church of Prague, 1524, 
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tament, this was rather prophecy and purpose; in the New 
it is fulfilment and execution. It is Christ alone who has 
‘‘washed us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests unto God and his Father.” (Rev. 1: 5, 6). 
* * It is by this universal priesthood that we are to ac- 
count for the liberty of teaching and the participation of the 
people in the worship and government of the church, which 
we observe in the apostolic age.’’* 

But, the Reformers also taught that this common right of 
all true believers to perform the functions of the New Testa- 
ment priesthood, was by divine appointment, for the sake of 
order, to be exercised in the name of all by certain persons, 
solemnly set apart for that special work. Their theory of 
the Church was the truly scriptural one of a theocratic repub- 
lic. Andas, ina republic, for the sake of order and efficien- 
cy, the sovereignty which lies in the whole number of individ- 
uals, composing it, is excercised by certain persons in the 
name and by the authority of all the rest; so, in the Chris- 
tian republic, the divinely appointed office is filled by the 
persons whom the Church calls to serve her in that capacity. 
“The Lord himself gives the office, but employs the whole 
church as his instrument insodoing. * * By the church, 
however, we are ordinarily to understand, not only those who 
have not the office, (laymen), but also those who have it, (the 
ministers, presbyters), and it is only by combining both of 
these into one whole that the church is constituted, through 
means of which God perpetuates the office.”+ And he ac- 
knowledges,{ that the expression previously employed by 
himself, viz: “the office perpetuates itself,” is “extravagant.” 
If this arrangement be divinely intended, as the Reformers 
held, and as we hold with them, then the incumbents of that 
office, thus selected by the church, may and should be regard- 
ed afd treated as divinely called to it, just as confidently as 
if a special order of men had been charged with the duty of 
selecting them. Says Luther again: “Although all these 
things of which we suave spoken must be common to all 
Christians, as we have confirmed and shown, yet it is not for 
that reason proper for any one of his own accord to put him- 
self forward and appropriate to himself what belongs to us 


* Schaff, Hist. of the Apostolic Church, p. 507. The same views, at 
large, in Neander’s Pflanzung und Leitung der Christ]. Kirche, Vol. I, 
p- 171, &e. 
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all, whenever he may choose to doso. The right of the 
whole demands that one, or as many as the congregation may 
choose, be selected and appointed who, in the place of all and 
in the name of all those who have the same right, publicly 
discharge the duties of this office; so that there do not arise 
abominable disorder in the midst of the people of God; and 
so that the church, in which all things should be done decent- 
ly and in order, do not become a Babel of confusion.’’* 
Luther’s understanding of the matter evidently was, that the 
Divine commission, entrusted to the whole Church, was thus, 
by the Divine sanction, executed by her through those, whom 
she thus selected and appointed. Nor does she, by thus ap- 
pointing certain persons to fill these offices, at any particular 
time, give over into their hands the office itself, that they 
shall henceforth “lord it over God’s heritage” and perpetu- 
ate their own class, irrespective of her voice and will. They 
remain her “servants for Christ’s sake.’’ And she retains 
the power of deposing them from the sacred office, at any 
time, if they discover from their doctrine or life that they 
are not “of God.” I1John,4: 1.” In the fifth place, we 
recognize the Church externally by her calling and consecrat- 
ing ecclesiastical servants, or having offices which she sup- 
plies. For we must have bishops, pastors or preachers, who 
publicly and especially administer and exercise the above 
mentioned four articles or mysteries for the sake of and in 
the name of the Church, or rather in virtue of the appoint- 
ment of Christ, as St. Paul says Eph. 4: 11, “accepit dona 
in hominibus” he gave some apostles &c. For the whole 
multitude cannot do this, but must commit it to some one and 
leave it in his hands.”*+ ‘The Church in thus preserving 
order and filling the offices appointed by Christ, does not so 
much obey a specific law as she thereby constantly verifies a 
Divine promise, by virtue of which the Lord promises always 
to bestow upon the Church the gifts necessary for the dis- 
charge of these duties ; and the inheritor of this promise is 
not a special, legally established rank or order of men, but 
THE WHOLE BELIEVING CHURCH which the Lord, by the ful- 
fillment of his promise, separates into the various mem- 


bers.’’t 


* Letter to Prague, 1524, Walch, X, 1857, sq. 

+ Von Conciliis und Kirchen, 1539, Walch. XVI, 2791. 

t Harless, Kirche und Amt nach Lutherischer Lehre, p. 21. 
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The Church is antecedent to the Ministry. The Church 
was first established and then the Ministry. From among 
the body of the disciples our Lord selected the Apostles, 
as the first ministers, and from among the various Church- 
es established by them the ministers to serve them were 
called forth and appointed. The ministry comes out of 
and is dependent upon the Church, under God, and not the 
Church upon the ministry. This is the true Protestant view 
of the subject. ‘As all authority and power inhere in 
Christ, the autocratic King and Head, so does it pertain min- 
isterially to his theocratic Kingdom, or house, or family, or 
body, as it is severally called. The oo Government 
is upon his shoulders, who is Head over all, and King of kings 
to his Church. All power in the Chureh, by w homsoever 
exercised, is made binding or loosing only by the authority 
of Christ, as constitutionally declared in his word. This 
power is not imparted primarily to officers, but to the Church, 
considered asa kingdom, for whose edification officers are 
given to the Church, and not the Church to officers. * * 
The ministry, oracles and ordinances of Christ, are given by 
Jesus Christ to the general Church visible. All Church pow- 
er is therefore resident ultimately in the people, to whom was 
given the commission to evangelize the world. And as 
Christ greatly honors his people, calling them a royal gener- 
ation, a holy priesthood, and the commonwealth of Israel, 
they have a right to a substantive part in the government of 
the Church, through officers appointed by them, and by 
whom it is to be administered according to the laws of the 
kingdom. This power extends to everything, whether per- 
taining to doctrine, discipline or distribution and to ministers 
also, and is only limited and restrained by the revealed will 
of the king of Zion. The Church, therefore in its visible 
form, is neither a democracy, nor an aristocracy, nor an auto- 
cracy, but a spiritual republic. * * All the. officers of 
the Church are alike of divine appointment and authority, 
and their difference in importance and dignity and usefulness 
arises out of their relation to Christ and his people and the 
work assigned them. The office, and the gifts fitting for it, 
are in all cases exclusively from Christ, and in the case of 
the minister the personal call is also from Christ, and when 
recognized and ratified by his existing ministers and elders, 
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in solemn convention, he is by them recommended to the peo- 
ple.””* 

So completely has this principle been impressed upon the 
heart of our Church, that none of our ecclesiastical authori- 
ties in Europe presume to ordain a candidate, i. e., formally 
acknowledge his right to perform, in the name of the Church, 
all ministerial acts, until his professed divine call to do so 
has been first acknowledged by the laity. This remark holds 
good even in cases in which the particular congregation 
which he is to serve has not enjoyed the scriptural privilege 
of a direct participation in selecting him to become their 
pastor. Where this right has been assumed by the civil 
authority that comes in to take the place of the body of the 
laity, and thus both clergy and laity participate in appoint- 
ing the person to the office. Without, therefore, the actual 
participation of the laity, no Lutheran minister in Europe is 
ordained to the Holy Ministry, except in the case of those 
who are to be sent out as missionaries to the heathen. And 
such is also the course pursued by those Lutheran Syn- 
ods in this country which adhere most strictly to the princi- 
ples, doctrines and practices of primitive Lutheranism. A- 
mong these, this fundamental principle of Protestantism has 
been fully restored to its original honor atid place, and the 
laity are admitted to a full participation “in all ecclesiastical 
business,” this species, also, included. Some portion of the 
flock must first acknowledge their belief in his divine call to 
be a shepherd, before the existing shepherds will venture to 
acknowledge him as one of their number. But with us the 
custom is for the existing ministers regardless of the voice 
of the people, to constitute the man a minister and then send 
him forth to seek a place in which to exercise his minister- 
ial gifts and graces. Nor should it be here objected that we, 
nevertheless, substantially secure the participation of the 
people in this matter by postponing the ordination of a licen- 
tiate until, by actual trial, the people have given their sanc- 
tion to his call to the holy office, and ask that he shall be or- 
dained. For we have already effectually ordained the man 
when, as in our present practice, we at once confer upon him 
Full power to perform all ministerial acts. Ever so many 
ceremonies afterwards will not make him any more a mini- 
ster, either before God or man, than we have already done 
by such a licensure. And we claim for the laity, by virtue 


* Rey. Dr. Smyth, Princeton Review, Vol. XXXII, p. 455. 
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of the universal priesthood of believers, the right to partici- 
pate in this ecclesiastical business of deciding who are thus 
to be made “ministers,’’ i. e., introduced into the sacred 
office. 

In like manner, if it should be asserted that by leaving 
the people free to elect their own pastors, we grant them all 
they could scripturally or reasonably claim, we would reply, 
that this is simply an assertion of the sole right of the cler- 
gy to perpetuate their own class; and that such an opportu- 
nity, afforded to the people, of simply selecting their pastors 
from among a number of ministers whom the existing minis- 
try alone may appoint to the office, does not by any means 
meet the case. Nor does it avail to object to the relevancy 
of many of the quotations made in this discussion from the 
writings of Luther and others, on the ground that they were 
alluding rather to the appointment of a minister to a place 
than to the introduction of an applicant into the sacred of- 
fice. For, even where this local appointment, as in some in- 
stances, is the leading topic of discussion, the idea of the 
original introduction into the office goes along with it and is 
plainly covered by the line of argument adopted. As when 
Lhe e. g., asserts,* ‘When both, ministers and the flock, 
had co-operated in filling the office, then a man was divinely 
appointed to the office.” And,}+ “The right of participation 

in deciding upon the call and ordination of.a minister] be- 
longs to all Christians; the universal priesthood entitles all 
to share *: word and sacrament and office, and therefore also 
in the duty of appointing to office.” 

But, thirdly: we hope, by such a concession on our part 
to the scriptural rights of our lay brethren, to see our Church 
placing herself in an attitude of desirable conformity to the 
faith and usages of her Protestant brethren, we should per- 
haps say chilaren. We would not urge any measure simply 
because our fathers approved or because our brethren prac- 
tice it; but where we find it taught, or plainly implied, in 
the word of God, it affords us the sincerest pleasure to find 
that others whom we highly esteem regard it as we do our- 
selves. 

And how do our German Reformed brethren understand 
this matter? They distinctly recognize the right of the laity 
to a full share in “the transaction of all ecclesiastical busi- 
ness.” Their lay-elders form a part of every committee ap- 


* Kirche und Amt, p. 56. + Ib. p. 63. 
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pointed in Classis or Synod, whatever the business entrusted 
to it may be. Their voice is heard with as much respect, and 
their vote weighs as heavily, as that of any of their ministe- 
rial brethren, in deciding who is to be admitted into the min- 
istry or ejected from it.* Consequently they know nothing 
of our unprotestant Ministeriumn. 

And we need hardly mention our Dutch Reformed and 
Presbyterian brethren. ‘In the Classis or Presbytery you 
[Elders] are with them [ministers] to judge of the qualifica- 
tions of those who feel called to preach the gospel.’ ‘Care- 
lessness [on your part], in introducing improper persons into 
the Church, or errorists into the ministry, or suffering false 
doctrines to be preached, all tend to bring Christ into re- 

roach and cause him to be despised and rejected of men.” + 

“The Elders have relations to the Church at large. It is 
their duty, as they may be appointed, to represent their own 
Church and congregation in the Presbytery or Synod and 
their Presbytery in the General Assembly. * * Here 
some of their most solemn and responsible duties are per- 
formed. Zhe examining of candidates for the ministry, and 
approving them as suitable for ordination ; the investigation 
and decision of judicial cases, effecting the rights of individ- 
uals or bodies, or interpreting fundamental principals of 
Church Government ; and the adopting and recommending 
of plans of action, for the promotion of the interests of the 
Church, the spread of Christ’s kingdom, involving sometimes 
principles of highest importance; in such matters as these 
the Elders are called to act for the good of the Church and 
glory of God.’’t 

The objection may here be raised by some, to this state- 
ment, that in these Churches the ruling eldership is not 
strictly speaking, a lay office, inasmuch as the incumbents 
are ordained, and, in the Prebyterian Church, hold their of- 
fice for life. ‘To this we reply, that the proof is nevertheless 
to the point, inasmuch as these officers are distinctly declared 
to be the direct representatives of the people, and it is pre- 
cisely in this capacity, as distinguished from the ministry, 
that they appear and act in cclesiastical courts. ‘‘Ruling el- 


* Constitution of the German Reformed Church, chap. IT, Sec. 2, Art. 
3, and Sec. 3, Art. 12, and chap. I, Art. 2. 

+ Message to Ruling Elders No. 57 of a Tract Series published by the 
Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, page 14 and 15. 

t Rev. J. Few Smith, D. D. “The office of Ruling Elder,” p. 27. 
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ders are properly the representatives of the people, chosen by 
them for the purpose of exercising government and disci- 
pline, in conjunction with pastors or ministers.”* ‘These 
are instituted for the special purpose of representing the peo- 
ple. By them the people exercise a popular and controlling 
influence in all the courts of the Church, and in all spiritual 
government, discipline and order. * * They represent 
the inherent rights and prerogatives of the people as the free 
and loyal subjects of the King of Zion. * * In our gov- 
ernment the one order of clergy mects, in one body, with 
the representatives of the people, and they deliberate and de- 
cide as one body, &c.f “The ruling elders are required to 
co-operate, as representatives of the people, in all the acts 
by which Presbytery examines and judges of the qualifica- 
tions of a candidate for the ministry, and to approve or dis- 
approve. 4 

“Our divines prove, against the Papists, that some of those 
whom they call daics ought to have a place in the assemblies 
of the Church, by this argument, among the rest; because, 
otherwise the whole Church could not be thereby represented. 
* * When the Council of Trent was first spoken of in the 
Diet at Nuremberg, anno 1522, all the estates of Germany 
desired of Pope Adrian VI, that admittance might be grant- 
ed as well to /aymen as to clergymen, and that, not only as 
witnesses and spectators, but to be judges there. This they 
could not obtain, therefore they would not come to the Coun- 
cil, and published a book where they allege this as one cause 
of their not coming to Trent, because none had a voice there 
but cardinals, bishops, abbotts, generals or superiors of or- 
ders, whereas, latices also ought to have a decisive voice in 
Councils. * Our divines, when they prove against pa- 
pists that the election of ministers, and the excommunication 
of obstinate sinners, ought to be dgne by the suffrages of the 
whole Church, make use of this same argument; that which 
concerneth all ought to be treated of and judged by all.’’§ 

In the Episcopal Church, where the powers of the cler- 
gy are rated so highly, we are glad to recognize the same 
practical acknowledgment of the right of the laity to parti- 
cipate in deciding who shall be received into the holy minis- 


* Form of Government of the Presbyterian Church, ch. V. 
+ Dr. Smyth, Princeton Review, Vol. XXXII, p. 200 and 456, 
7 Ib. p- 157. 


? George Gillespie, quoted by Dr. Smyth, as above, p. 466. 
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try. There is, in each diocese, a Standing Committee, com- 
posed of an equal number of ministers and laymen, without 
whose recommendation to the Bishop, no one can be admit- 
ted to holy orders, or even to be numbered among the candi- 
dates for the same. “But before such Standing Committee 
shall proceed to recommend any candidate, as aforesaid, to 
the Bishop, such candidate shall produce from the Minister 
and Vestry of the parish where he resides, or from the Ves- 
try alone, if the parish be vacant; or, if there be no Vestry, 
from at least twelve respectable persons of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, testimonials of his piety, good morals and 
orderly conduct, in the following words: We, whose names 
are hereunder written, do testify from evidence satisfactory 
to us, that A. B., for the space of three years last past, hath 
lived piously, soberly and honorably, and hath not, so fur as 
we know or believe, written, taught or held anything contra- 
ry to the doctrine or discipline of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church; and, moreover, we think him a person worthy to be 
admitted to the sacred order of Deacons. In witness where- 
of, we have hereunto set our hands this day of . 
in the year of our Lord .’* The same is required in the 
case of an application for Priest’s orders.¢ And the partici- 
pation of the laity is again invoked, officially, just before the 
Bishop proceeds to perform the act of ordination; so that in 
this branch of the Church the laity are, by special constitu- 
tional provision, entrusted with a controlling influence both 
at the beginning and end of the probation of a candidate for 
holy orders. According to the formula given in the Book of 
Common Prayer, for the “ordering of Priests” it is provided 
that: when the Priest has presented the candidates for holy 
orders to the Bishop, with the assurance that he has examin- 
ed them and thinks them “apt and meet for their learning 
and godly conversation to exercise their ministry duly to the 
honor of God and the edifying of his Church,” “then the 
Bishop shall say unto the people: Good People, these are 
they whom*we propose, God willing, to receive this day into 
the Holy Office of Priesthood. For, after due examination, 
we find not to the contrary, but that they are lawfully called 
to their Function and Ministry, and that they are persons 
meet for thesame. But yet, if there be any of you, who 
knoweth any impediment or notable crime in any of them, 











* Title I, Canon V, Sec. 4. 
t Title 1. Canon VIT, See. 13. 
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for the which he ought not to be received into this holy Min- 
istry, let him come forth in the name of God and show what 
the crime or impediment is.’’* 

Here we have three great branches of the Protestant 
Church with one voice declaring that no one shall be solemn- 
ly set apart to the work of the holy ministry without the 
express approbation and sanction of the laity; and our own 
Church, with the scriptural examples of lay co-operation 
before her, with the spirit of the Reformation to stimulate 
her, and the example of her Protestant brethren to encourage 
her, nevertheless politely requests the representatives of the 
people to retire from the house of God and leave the clergy 
alone “for the transaction of this ministerial business. 

We respectfully but earnestly plead for a change in this 
mode of proceedure, in the fourth place: because it occasions 
much unnecessary offence. If we believed the perpetuation 
of the ministry, by the ministry alone, to be required by Scrip- 
tures and sound reason we should not object to it, though it 
gave ever so much offence. We believe it is best to do right, 
under all circumstances. But some things that are lawful are 
not always expedient; for instance, when the doing of them 
needlessy offends our brethren. If the matter now under 
discussion were of this kind, i.e., if the self-perpetuation of 
the ministry were allowable merely; and the admission of 
the laity to a share in the responsibility also allowable; we 
would then urge the propriety of this lay participation for 
various reasons; but, understanding this to be both the priv- 
ilege and the duty of lay brethren, and having witnessed the 
unfavorable influence of their exclusion, without cause, from 
all share in a part of the “ecclesiastical business,” we do most 
earnestly beseech our ministerial brethren to retrace their 
steps and cease giving our excellent brethren of the laity 
so unnecessary offence. Noreasonable objection could be 
made to the holding of private sessions by the Synod, when- 
ever business of such a character was to be brought before it 
that it could not be prudently transacted in the ‘presence of 
a promiscuous audience, indiscriminately gathered from 
the community, in whose midst the meetings are being held. 
That is sometimes the only expedient which a deliberative 
body can adopt to protect itself from an outside pressure, 
that would otherwise endanger the cause of truth and equal 
rights. In such private sessions, however, the whole Church 


* Book of Common Prayer. 
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would be represented. All the members of the Synod, “‘cler- 
ical and lay, would then participate in the transaction of all 
ecclesiastical business.” Our present course continually sug- 
gests to our lay-brethren the natural inquiry, “What that 
business can be which is so exclusively ministerial in its char- 
acter, that they dare not even hear what it is. To be sure, 
they are given to understand that portions (and portions 
only) of the result of these secret ministerial conclaves will 
be appended to the published minutes in an annual pamphlet 
entitled ‘“‘Synodical Minutes,” but they do not know what 
else may have then and there been transacted, or how much 
more may even be upon the Protocol than is allowed to ap- 
pear upon the printed minutes. Now there is nothing then 
and there transacted which the duly elected representatives 
of our people have not a right to know, and it isa crying 
injustice to exclude them. Besides, it needlessly tempts them 
to suspect us of havving professional secrets, which it would 
injure us to have made known to our people. We may, as I 
know that we do, stand high in their estimation, but they 
and we are still human; and it does not require much knowl- 
edge of human nature to satisfy us what must often be the 
smothered surmisings of these ejected delegates under cir- 
cumstances like these. For the sake of avoiding all this, we 
plead for the recognition of their rights. 

But again, we hope by admitting them to share in the ex- 
amination of applicants for licensure or ordination and in the 
trial of ministers, whether for heresy or immorality, to se- 
cure thereby an additional influence for maintaining the pu- 
rity of the ministry, both in doctrine and life. It is notori- 
ous that fundamental heresy has almost invariably found its 
way into the Churches through the ministry. The body of 
the Church clings to the simple truth and is only led away 
from it by ‘false teachers,” who “‘privily bring in damnable 
heresies, even denying the Lord that bought them.” It is 
true that, in fulfillment of the apostolic prophecy, the time 
did come when “they would not endure sound doctrine ; but 
after their own lusts” they did “heap to themselves teachers, 
having itching ears, Xc.”’ But no one who has carefully no- 
ted the progress of deterioration in the early Christian 
Church can have failed to observe, that the rising of the hi- 
erarchical tendency in the clergy and their consequent arro- 
gance and unscriptural assumptions and “false teachings” 
led the way for the enslavement of the Church and its un~ 
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soundness as foretold by the apostle. And why should we 
not welcome the representatives of the Churches now to our 
aid in securing for the Church at large a ministry sound in 
the faith and of ‘‘godly conversation ?’’ Instances have late- 
ly occurred in a sister Church, whose hierarchical tendencies 
are peculiarly strong, but which nevertheless acknowledges 
this right as belonging to the laity, in which, but for the 
presence and votes of lay representatives, heresy and immo- 
rality in high places would have been unscathed! Let us 
take warning and profit by such examples. 

“But,” exclaims one of the ministerial brethren, “I have 
only one answer to all you say, I am unwilling to be tried 
by any but my peers!’ Ah, that has the true ring of the 
hierarchy. “The people are beneath me. I belong to the 
House of Lords and am beyond the reach of Commons ; they 
have no right to try one.” Do you forget, my dear brother, 
that the apostle has expressly charged the “Brethren,” the 
brotherhood of believers, to ‘try the spirits?’ Do you for- 
get that you yourself are “theirs?’’ That your doctrine and 
your life are dear to their heart, and that if, in their estima- 
tion, you are not what you ought to be, the sooner you leave 
them the better? Rather court their investigation and be 
able to say to them as Paul said to the Corinthians: “I speak 
as unto wise men, judge ye!’ And as he said to the Thes- 
salonians: ‘*Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily, and 
justly, and unblamely we behaved ourselves among you that 
believe.” 

The passage, 1 Cor. 14: 32, is sometimes quoted, in proof 
of the right of ministers to atrial by ministers alone; as if 
the apostie meant to say that one prophet was amenable to 
the rest: “The spirit of the prophets is subject to the 
prophets.” But this is an entire misapprehension of his mean- 
ing.’ He is warning against disorder and confusion in the 
house of God, and asserts, in these words, that each one can 
control his own spiritual gifts, if he will, and thus “prophesy 
one by one, that all may learn, and all may be comforted.” 
avevuara is here to be understood, as our translators have ren- 
deved it in the twelfth verse of the same chapter. 

In the next place; we hope, by the proposed change, to 
arouse our lay brethren to take a livelier interest in the wel- 
Fare of our Church ; in her institutions of learning and all 
her benevolent operations. What has this to do, some one 
may ask, with the question at issue? Much every way ; but 
chiefly because unto them are committed the fostering care 
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and support of these institutions and the measure of success 
that is to crown all the benevolent schemes we may devise. 
We now collect from them the means of educating young 
men for the ministry, but we carefully exclude them from all 
share in testing the fitness of these men for their work. We 
believe that if allowed and encouraged to take part in the 
supervision of these beneficiaries and ultimately in their ex- 
amination, &c., if placed upon Education and Mission Com- 
mittees, and, if treated in all respects as fully entitled to all 
the rights of regular members of an ecclesiastical judicatory, 
that recognizes the equality of the clerical and lay elements, 
of which it is composed, they would naturally feel encourag- 
ed to lay hold of all the business, therein transacted, with 
far more zeal and energy than they feel free to do under 
present circumstances. They would rejoice to see the last 
remnant of what undeniably looks like the old hierarchial 
spirit eliminated from our system of Church Government, 
and they would undoubtedly respond to such an act on our 
part by entering at once, with increased cordiality and inter- 
est, into an active participation “in all ecclesiastical busi- 
ness.” 

Nor need we fear that the laity would be unduly exalted 
by such an acknowledgment of their rights. These should 
be acknowledged, indeed, whatever the consequences may be. 
But let it not be feared that they would thereby become over- 
bearing, or think too highly of themselves and too meanly of 
our office. They will honor our office more sincerely, and 
love us their pastors all the more ardently, when they find 
that we are cheerfully willing to welcome them to a full par- 
ticipation in what has been commonly considered among us 
as a prerogative of our calling alone, but which, we have 
convinced ourselves, is really the prerogative of the whole 
Church. They know very well how snrely, though slowly 
and almost imperceptibily, power has always tended to steal 
from the many to the few, and what extreme difficulty has 
always attended the effort to bring it back from the few to 
the many. Now, when they see us voluntarily relinquishing 
the sole claim to what we have so long held and enjoyed as 
peculiarly our own, and cordially inviting them, through 
their duly appointed representatives, to participate with us 
“in the transaction of ecclesiastical business” it requires no 
very profound acquaintance with the spontaneous and gener- 
ous workings of the human heart to forsee that they will 
gratefully acknowledge this tardy recognition of their sover- 
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eign rights, and esteem us all the more highly for our volun- 
tary acknowledgment of them. Our office has prerogatives 
enough, and solemn responsibilities enough, to secure their 
profound regard for it; and when these are properly felt and 
discharged by us, the office will be duly “magnified” in their 
estimation, and they will “esteem us very highly in love for 
our work’s sake.”’ We know full well, that the ministry was 
never so much despised by the people as when the greatest 
efforts were made by those who held it to “lord it over God’s 
heritage.” 

With feelings of the profoundest pleasure we have observ- 
ed indications of such a change in the opinions of many of 
our ministers, upon this subject, that we have good reason to 
hope, that it will not be very long until one Synod after an- 
other will erase this ministerial feature from its constitution 
and admit the laity to a full share “in all ecclesiastical busi- 
ness.” The Synod of Pennsylvania, e. g., as though prompt- 
ed by a spontaneous “consciousness of the injustice done to 
the Churches by the entire exclusion of their representatives 
from any participation in the so-called ministerial business, 
has, of late years, frequently invited the lay-delegates to re- 
main and hear what was done in these ministerial sessions. 
This opportunity was afforded to them, however, as an act of 
courtesy, not as a privilege or right, to which they were en- 
titled. Still, it is no small stride in the right direction and 
gives promise of better things to come. Perhaps the same 
courtesy is now shown by other Synods; though this cannot 
be said of the Synod in which this question, of late, has 
been partially discussed. But the Synod of West Pennsyl- 
vania has not only followed the example of her venerable 
mother in admitting the laity as lookers-on in the Minister- 
ium. She has gonea step further in the right direction ; she 
allows her lay-delegates to participate in the trial of a mini- 
ster, and, recently, in the case of one arraigned for immoral- 
ity, the whole subject was referred for investigation, to a 
committee consisting of clerical and lay members, and the 
question was finally disposed of upon the motion of a 
layman, by the votes of lay-men and ministers combined ! 
It is true, this was upon, a charge of immorality, and it is 
condescendingly admitted that, in regard to this, laymen can 
jedge; but, as one of the dear brethren of the laity, to 
whom the Church is under no small obligations, recently ex- 
pressed himself, when referring to this very case, and to the 
fact that the Synod of West Pennsylvania denies to the laity 
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the right of judging in matters of heresy, because it is said 
they are not qualified. “I trust, however, the time is com- 
ing, when the people will be able to decide whether the man 
who preaches to them is sound on the fundamental points of 
our Holy Religion.” Nay, that time has already come, and 
we trust that both their competency and their rights will soon 
be officially acknowledged. 


ARTICLEIV. 


BACCALAUREATE ADDRESS. 
No. XV. 


Delivered September, 1849, to the Graduating Class of Pennsylvania 
College, consisting of Messrs. John C. Badham, John H. Cupp, William 
Kent Gilbert, Elias 8. Henry, Henry 8. Koons, Graft M. Pile, Abel 
Rambo, John E. Smith, John N. Unruh and 8, Carson Wells. 


Phil. 4: 8. Finally, brethren,’ whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are ef good report ; if there be any vir- 
tue, and if there be any praise, think on these things. 
ADDRESSING you for the last time, young gentlemen, I 

have concluded that it might be profitably done upon the 

words, in which the Great Apostle of the Gentiles, summed up, 
after his various and important doctrinal and practical in- 
structions to the Christians at Philippi, his advice to them. 

Satisfied am I that we cannot dissolve the ties which have so 

long existed between us, and give you over to that world, in 

which you have such important interests and duties, under 
better influences than those which gather around the impor- 
tant lessons to be derived from the beautiful words of the 

Apostle. In treating this passage, 1 propose to consider, 

On what are we to think? How it is.to be done, and Why? 

1. We are to think on whatsoever things are, etc. It may 

be said in general that the moral virtues are to engage our 

attention, those thoughts, affections, and actions which con- 
stitute the whole duty of man. Taking the lead amongst 
these are whatsoever things are true. What is to be under- 
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stood by these? Truth, in an ethical sense, is whatever cor- 
responds to the precise condition of moral facts. It is the 
opposite of error, of falsehood. There may be truth in knowl- 
edge, in feelings, in actions, or in the inward or outward 
parts. Truth in knowledge is correct ideas in regard to our 
relations, divine and human, to our duties, to our highest 
good. ‘Truth in regard to feeling, is feeling based upon 
knowledge, such as we have described, a proper desire for 
that which is true, and aversion to that which is false. Truth 
in words and actions is utterance in accordance with our 
knowledge of the truth and deeds, done in obedience to the 
law of truth. Whatsoever things are true are to be thought 
of by us, It implies that truth is to be sought and cultiva- 
ted by us—we are to make it the special object of our aim. 
Wherever it may be found, we are to go after it. It is our 
duty to impregnate our minds with it, and so to imbue our 
hearts that they may be thoroughly pervaded by it. Suppo- 
sing then that we consider it as deserving our special atten- 
tion, it may be asked how it is to be reached. We answer 
by study, by meditation, by prayer. Truth must be sought 
and we are qualified, both by one nature and by our educa- 
tion to pursue it. As educated men we are presumed to be 
in the possession of much, both physical and moral truth, and 
to be acquainted with the instruments as well as possess the 
cultivation by which it may be secured, so that to us the pre- 
cepts comes with peculiar power that we should think of what- 
soever things are true. If we would know what is true in re- 
ligion there is to us a sure word of prophecy, which shineth 
like a light in a dark place, to which we should give heed, un- 
til the day dawn and the day star arise in our hearts. Re- 
garding the work of creation around us as eminently calcu- 
lated to furnish much and important religious instruction, 
and disposed to inculcate the habit of looking through na- 
ture to nature’s God, we claim for the Christian Scrip- 
tures pre-eminence in every thing that pertains to our reli- 
gious and moral interests. There we have eternal truth with- 
out any foreign admixture. There we have the sublime and 
beautiful lessons of Him who spake, his enemies themselves 
being judges, as man never spake. There are the words recor- 
ded of Him, who sustained by extraordinary works the pre- 
tensions to a mission most sacred to the interests of truth, of 
Him who on a most solemn occasion and before an august 
tribunal declared, “To this end was I born, and for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness unto 
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the truth.” Subscribing fully to this creed, to wit, that in 
the Scriptures are treasured up masses of truth, valuable 
above all others to men, we naturally direct attention to them 
as the source, from which it is to be obtained. It is not by 
any magic process, by no mystic art, that it is done. It is 
effected by approaching it in a child-like spirit, and by atten- 
tively reading it. There is nothing which we should know 
in regard to God, which we cannot find there. There is noth- 
ing, which we should know in regard to man, either in his 
primitive or his present condition, which we cannot find 
there. 

There is nothing, which we should know in regard to God’s 
plans and purposes and agency in reference to us, which we 
may not find there. There is nothing which we should know 
in regard to the relations of the Redeemer to God and to us 
which we may not find there. There is nothing that we 
should know in order to a satisfactory answer to the ques- 
tion, “What shall Ido to be saved?” that we may not 
find there.” There is nothing that we should know to be 
fully prepared to act properly in all our relations, that we 
may not there find. There is nothing that we should know 
in regard to our future destiny, that we may not there 
find. Making yourselves acquainted with truth as there 
presented, meditating carefully and daily upon it, to- 
gether with thisseeking, in earnest and constant prayer, the 
light and guidance of God’s Holy Spirit, truth will be yours, 
moral, religious truth, the most valuable truth, and then will 
you be prepared in all your ways, and in all your purposes 
to display it. This indeed embraces everything. Right here, 
all will be right. Upon this foundation, we can raise a super- 
structure of value, but without it, our foundation is sand, 
and we will in vain attempt to attain moral excellence. The 
Great Teacher said, and his words are deserving of our very 
special attention: “Every one that is of the truth, heareth 
my voice.”” Without these the devotion, which we inculcate 
as a principle, to truth, discipleship with Christ is impossi- 
ble ; without this true religion is not practicable, and without 
this there can be no moral excellence. Then our first lesson 
is, to whatsoever things are false, whatsoever things are decep- 
tive, whatsoever things are hypocritical, give no countenance, 
but to whatsoever things are true in thought, in words and 
action, surrender yourselves most fully. Again whatsoever 
things are honest. The references of the writer, in the term 
translated honest, is to gravity, dignity, that which indicates 
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that we have due respect for ourselves, and inspires it in oth- 
ers. Itis opposed to the light, the trifling, to whatever is 
inconsistent with the seriousness, which becomes a rational 
and accountable creature. In the world, in which we live, 
there is much, very much, well adapted to make us grave, 
serious, thoughtful, much to swell these feelings into dejection 
and sorrow. Our own moral imperfections, the small pro- 
gress which, with all our efforts, we make in holy things, the 
painful vicissitudes, experienced by us and by those dear to 
us, in our health, and in our outward circumstances, the in- 
roads of death, all tend to counteract levity and to give a 
tinge of sobriety, if not of melancholy, to our existence. 
The recklessness of our kind, the shocking crimes which so 
often develope themselves, the neglect so universal of the 
highest and holiest interests, the slow progress of truth and 
righteousness, the frightful moral condition of our Christian- 
ized nations, all concur to make our life most sad, most mel- 
ancholy, and to invest it with great seriousness and solemni- 
ty. It is not, however, maintained that we should give our- 
selves up to gloom and encourage despondency. ‘To the pow- 
erful tendency in this direction from the circumstances, to 
which we have adverted, we have strong counteraction in the 
great truths revealed to us in the Bible, in the exceeding 
great and precious promises of our God and Saviour, in the 
better future, which the eye of faith descries in this world, 
at that auspicious period, when Jesus shall reign where’er 
the sun does his successive journeys run, and in that world 
revealed to faith, where the ransomed of the Lord shall be 
for ever free from suffering and perfectly happy. It is a 
mingled feeling between grief and levity, with an infusion of 
cheerfulness, combined with an admixture of intense sobrie- 
ty, which may be said to make up that calm dignity, that 
staid sobriety, that venerable self-control, which the Apostle 
recommends. One passes through the world, light of heart, 
gay, thoughtless, full of merriment, he has his joke for every 
thing, his constant laugh. He is never serious, he never 
thinks, he never takes things by their sober side. Gravity 
and he are perpetually divorced. He creates no sense of his 
own moral excellence, he inspires no respect, he wins no def- 
erence. Another man passes through life, not gloomy, not 
sullen, not morose, neither speechless on the one hand nor 
loquacious on the other, not addicted to trifling, and to mirth, 
to foolish talking and to jesting : in his manners, in his speech, 
composed, sober, grave, dignified. The latter is the course 
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which the Apostle recommends. It indicates a well-balanced 
mind, it is the index of a properly regulated heart, it is found- 
ed in self-respect, produces confidence. Again, whatsoever 
things are just. This refers to the duties of reciprocity, in 
our dealings with our fellow men, the granting unto them 
that to which they have an equitable claim. There is a 
justice in regard to the character of men, it consists in esti- 
mating it according to its real worth. Is it bad, no justice 
is exercised in pronouncing it good, and in seeking to hide 
its deformities by extenuations, which are made at the ex- 
pense of truth. Wo unto them that call evil good! When 
good testimony should be borne to it, uninfluenced by any 
motives of envy and under the conviction that we have a sol- 
emn duty to perform in rendering this testimony. Wo unto 
him that calleth good evil! Is it doubtful? Let us not adopt 
the least charitable view, but the contrary, and as long as 
we can entertain the hope that the laws of virtue have not 
been violated. Wo unto them that put light for darkness ! 
Justice extends further. It embraces fidelity in our contracts. 
It requires of us the performance of that which we have ob- 
ligated ourselves to perform, the fulfillment of contracts, the 
payment of debts. Whilst on the other hand, we should 
avoid great desire for worldly possessions, guard against 
the spirit of avarice, because it almost necessarily leads to 
injustice, impels to undue exactions and to scanty compen- 
sations, seeks the goods of others without an equivalent, and 
recompenses, most niggardly, performed services. So on the 
other we should guard against a wasteful prodigality, because 
it is based upon an incorrect estimate of temporal posses- 
sions, and tends to gross injustice by destroying our capacity 
of meeting just claims upon us. It is uprightness, integrity, 
carefulness in our pledges, punctual performance of our en- 
gagements, that may be considered embraced. 

The professional man will feel himself constrained by the 
claims of this duty to treat him who seeks his aid with can- 
dor, to give to his case the best advice that he properly can, 
to treat it in the most effective manner. Is he a lawyer? He 
will not encourage litigation, he will not encourage delusive 
hopes, he will not pervert truth and testimony to defend justice 
he will not garble Jaw to uphold wickedness. Neither will he 
be diverted from a high and holy duty, the defence of his fel- 
low-man, by popular clamor. 

Is he a physician? He will not eke out the sickness, that he 
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may increase his bill, he will not take advantage of the 
ignorance of man to magnify his achievments, and to prey 
upon their property. He will not slight his patients and 
withhold from them that attention to which they are entitled, 

whether they can pay for it or whether they can not. He 
will not neglect that careful progress in all the attainments 
that fit him more and more for his important work. Is he a 
minister of the Gospel? He will not neglect the study of the 
word of God, that he may bring out of his treasure things 
new andold. He will prepare himself to speak unto men 
the things of Eternal life. He will proclaim faithfully the 
word of God, whether men will hearor forbear. He will 
attend well to their spiritual interests both in their sanctuary 
and their homes. For all these and other spiritual duties, 
grow out of the great duty of honesty. Whatsoever things 
are pure, that is chaste. Chastity in thought, in word and 
in action deserves, in the cultivation qf moral excellence, a 
prominent place. The depravity of our nature displays itself 
very strikingly, in the impurity, and licentiousness, both in 
thought and action, which prevail in our world. It is melan- 
choly to know how many incentives to impurity are present- 
ed to our minds. It requires no slight vigilance, no moder- 
ate efforts to guard ourselves against the lusts of the flesh 
and the lusts of the eye. Yet our duty is plain. Weare 
required to be chaste. If we would comply with the requi- 
sition, we must govern our thoughts, control our feelings and 
guard rigidly against temptation. The mind occupied with 
truth, engaged in pursuits that employ it fully, whilst they 
present no corrupting images, is in the safe path. The heart 
that feels the evils of licentiousness has in this a protection. 

The avoidance of the companionship of the corrupt and prof- 
ligate may be pronounced of proved efficacy. The fear of 
God, dwelling in the heart, is a sure defence. Holy emotions, 
strengthened by daily prayer, will secure atriumph. What 
has been done, can be done. It requires but firmness of pur- 
pose and God’s grace, most accessible to us all, to ena- 
ble us to walk in chastity and moral purity. How many have 
perished prematurely, disgracefully, ignominiously, how many 
have robbed life of all its value, how many have destroyed 
all moral sensibility and unfitted themselves for the reception 
of the Gospel, by not thinking of the things that are chaste. 
Hearken unto me now therefore, said the wise man, O! ye 
children, and attend to the words of my mouth. Let not thy 
heart decline to her ways, go not astray in her paths. For 
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she hath cast down many wounded; yea, many strong men 
have been slain by her. Her house is the way to hell, going 
down to the chambers of death. In the cultivation of chas- 
tity, it is specially important that we should be choice in our 
reading. We condemn books sometimes by wholesale and 
seem to take it for granted that if they belong to a particu- 
lar class, they must necessarily be bad. The better way is 
not to be influenced by names, but by things. Have we not 
very objectionable works, under the very best names and dis- 
cussing subjects of the highest moment? It cannot be de- 
nied. We ought to take care what we read. Reading is one 
of the chief aliments of the mind. It however may poison 
it, and it is very often subservient to the production of the 
worst effects, uncleanness, licentiousness and every other 
crime. Whether then in the department of History, Rom- 
ance, the Drama, Poetry or any other, we ascertain the ten- 
dency of works to be to fleshy lusts which war against the soul, 
they must, if we be ttue to our spiritual intersts, they must 
be placed in one Expurgatory Index. On the other hand, 
the productions of those good men, who themselves pure, 
seck to diffuse purity amongst men, whose precepts discourage 
wickedness and who represent, in its true colors, whatever is 
virtuous and pure, may be safely reccommended, as an anti- 
dote to all seductive influences and adapted to contribute to 
cleanness of heart. 

Whatsosver things are lovely. In our intercourse with 
men we should endeavor so to demean ourselves as not un- 
necessarily to do violence to their feelings or render them un- 
happy. There is a roughness, harshness,, a bluntness in de- 
portment, which although sometimes found with sterling qual- 
ities, and in persons whom we, in general, esteem, may be 
fairly regarded as a great drawback to pleasantness of inter- 
course, and the source often of pain and mortification of a 
serious character. In studying and practicing the amenities 
of life, in seeking to render them comfortable, who are around 
us, by kindness and suavity, we perform a duty which costs 
but little and pays well in the kind feeling which it engenders. 
Care then in our words, observance of those numerous, name- 
less attentions which give a charm to our existence, respect 
for opinions and honor, where it is due, may all be regarded 
as proper expressions of Christian Charity. The basis of 
these manifestations is good will, benevolence towards our 
fellow men ; it supposes a knowledge of the human heart, in- 
volves self-denial for the purpose of gratifying others and is 
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conducive eminently to social bliss. Far it be from us to re- 
sort to deceit and to guile to produce pleasant emotions 
in others, to the countenancing of iniquity in order to 
counteract its appropriate remerse. No man is to be made 
complacent with himself upon principles discarded by truth. 
No man is to be won by arts which are corrupt and wicked. 

Whatsoever is of good report. There are things well re- 
ported in the world or admired that deserve condemnation. 
There are things which have the sanction of all good men, 
in allages. Whatever is of this character, whatever has re- 
ceived such an endorsement, we should place amongst the 
virtues to be cultivated by us from day to day. It is not 
difficult to ascertain what has obtained currency of this kind 
and to know what will sustain this test. Place it, whatever 
it may be, in the list of things to be appropriated to your- 
selves by choice and by action. The companionship of the 
good will be instructive to us, the example of the holy will 
illustrate the principles, and thus, both by precept and by ex- 
ample, we will be fitted to make advances in various forms of 
virtue which it is not easy to specify. 

If there be any virtue and if there be any praise, &c. In 
addition to all these, says the Apostle, unwilling that any 
thing should be omitted, if aught else can claim, with any 
fairness to be virtuous, to be in accordance with the prescrip- 
tions of conscience and God; let it not be excluded but em- 
braced in the catalogue. Think not the discovery of oth- 
er forms of duty will be difficult. With the yreat volume of 
God, with the extensive teachings of Jesus, we can make 
large attainments with but little effort in the knowledge of 
duty. No virtue and nothing praised by God, applauded by 
angels, venerated by men, need be concealed from our view. 
The whole range of duty, all the expressions of love to God, 
and’ man, embodied in precepts, illustrated in holy living, dis- 
played by Christ, should be deposited in our hearts to consti- 
tute the mighty leaven, transforming the whole mass of our in- 
ternal affections and our outward actions. Well should we 
think of these things, seriously should we ponder them over, 
as our best dowry and carefully should we reduce them to 
practice. “By these things men live, and these are the life 
of the soul.” 

We pass on to consider more particularly why we should think 
ofthese things. They are the ornament of our nature. Nothing 
so benefits and adorns manas the moral virtues, which we have 
illustrated. Without this his spirit is undressed as to suitable 
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garments. Itscovering isrags. It is deformed, it is loathsome. 
Instead of attracting, it repels. It wins no esteem. It se- 
cures no true affection. But dressed up in the rich drapery 
of the moral virtues, it is attractive and beautiful, deserves 
and obtains high admiration. How vast the difference be- 
tween the man who is an enemy of truth, a friend of false- 
hood, who is devoid of true dignity, who has no respect for 
the rights of these, but is swallowed up by selfishness, who is 
unchaste, repulsive in his manners, utterly indifferent to the 
commendation of good men; ina word ascoffer at moral 
truth, and caring for nothing but the indulgence of his sen- 
suality, and him who renewed by the Spirit of grace and 
making his example the Redeemer of men, seeks out all mor- 
al excellence, cultivates every virtue, removes every discord- 
ant feature in his mind and his heart and implants in them 
whatsoever things are true &c. The difference is not unlike 
that which exist between a human being deformed, filthy and 
in the worst conceivable plight as to garments, and the beau- 
tiful and clean and neatly and tastefully attired. This being 
so, we ought to consider the career opened to us to be worth 
our pursuit and to be persuaded that our labors here will not 
bein vain. The Spirit, entrusted to us, that it may be puri- 
fied, adorned, should above every thing else, not be neglected, 
but around it should cluster the Christian graces, that decked 
as a bride for the coming of the great bridegroom, it may be 
prepared for the marriage Supper of the Lamb. We can 
admire Christian piety as it exhibits itself in others, we can 
laud the qualities which we may not possess ourselves, because 
there is in them an intrinsic charm, which must be felt, and 
we ought, in obedience to such impulses as result from the in- 
spection, give ourselves up to their vigorous pursuit. 

If too we wish, we expect to exert an influence upon men, 
it is in the path of holy obedience alone, that it can be done 
with any profit. We may injure them, destroy their happi- 
ness in time and eternity, by a different course, but if our as- 
pirations are the only ones worthy of an immortal creature, 
the contributing to the happiness of others, there is no walk 
in which it can be accomplished, but that of conformity to 
the precepts of God. Ourselves good and true men we will 
teach by our words and by our life ; our actions will contribute 
to the welfare of others, we will be benefactors to the gener- 
ation with which we live, our names will be held in sincere re- 
spect, and when we have passed away, our memory will be 
blessed. Happy they who do no evil, corrupt no fellow be- 
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ing, who cause no sorrow, produce no premature death, who 
contribute to the eternal destruction of no human being, who 
are ministers of good, eyes to the blind, feet to the lame, 
guides to the weary, and instructors of those, who need gui- 
dance, to the friend of the weary and heavy laden. It is the 
course which will afford support to conscience. Dictated by 
this master-principle of our nature, and meeting its fullest 
requisitions, it will reward it with rich enjoyments, furnish to 
it a high tranquility, and afford a true peace. 

Such a reward is worth our highest efforts, it stands us in 
stead, in our most trying hours, and isthe sweet solace and com- 
forter inour bad days. How wretched they who have no inter- 
nal peace, who though applauded by the world, are condemned 
by their own hearts, or who, without outward supports, have 
nothing tranquilizing within! Such is the sad destiny of 
those who live without godliness. A better portion is theirs, 
whose aims are virtuous, whose life is unstained by crime, who 
are followers of that which is good, who live under the influ- 
ence of Christianity’s precepts. 

An ample remuneration, both here and hereafter, is theirs 
who pursue the path of duty. God looks upon them with 
favor, and leads them to glory. His protecting arm is around 
about them, and no weapon formed against them can prosper. 
Enemies they may have, but they are weak when arrayed 
against him, whose shield is omnipotence. ‘Blessed then is 
the man who walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly, nor 
standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the 
scornful. But his delight is in the law of the Lord; and in his 
law he doth meditate day and night. He shall be like a tree 
planted by rivers of water, that bringeth forth his fruit in 
his season, his leaf also shall not wither, and whatsoever he 
doeth shall prosper.” 

This then is our final advice to you, and we are pursuaded 
it is the course which you ought to pursue. Starting with re- 
generated hearts and a firm faith i in Jesus Christ, it is by these 
virtues that you will become assimilated to his moral image, 
adorn his doctrine in all things and walk worthy of that vo- 
cation wherewith you are called. We point out to youthe path 
to true happiness, to honor, to usefulness, to eternal glory. 
Pursue it and you are destined to meet no disappointment, 
you will answer the expectations justly formed concerning 
you, you will honor your Alma Mater, you will reward them 
who have watched over you with a most affectionate and self- 
denying interest; and after the toils and duties of life, we, 
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who now part from you with sincerest, intensest wishes for 
your welfare, will meet you in the heaven of heavens, to 
dwell in the enjoyment of eternal bliss ! 


ARTICLE V. 


THE MASTER’S CALL TO HIS CHURCH. 
By Rev. J. G. Burter, A. M., Wasuiveroy, D. C. 


Tue Master of the Bethany sisters and ours, is an ever 
living Master, Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day and 
forever. And no more distinctly did He call for Mary, (John 
11: 28), than He now in His Providence speaks to His 
Church, the whole Church, but more especially to that branch 
of it which is both Evangelical and Lutheran, if not neces- 
sarily Lutheran because Evangelical, yet surely Evangelical 
because Lutheran. Let Him not reprove us for discerning 
the face of the sky, whilst blind and deaf to the signs of the 
time. 

I rejoice to know that no Church more fully than our own, 
recognizes the authority of the Master’s voice, wherever 
heard, hushing the conflicting surges of opinion to peace. It 
was the Master’s voice that called her illustrious Apostle from 
the corruptions and ruin of the falling Babylon. It was be- 
cause Luther heard the call of the Master ringing through 
the innermost recesses of his honest soul, that he sought a 
peace which forms and penances can never give, when the 
Crucified One speaks to the soul a peace which can be found 
only in the peace-speaking blood of the Redeemer. It was 
the Master’s voice that inspired him with a faith that set at 
defiance the anathemas of a corrupt hierarchy, council and 
Pope, whilst he trampled her uhscriptural dogmas beneath 
his feet. It was the Master’s voice, speaking through this 
emancipated Monk, that shook Christendom, ringing through 
every chamber and causing thirty millions of worshippers to 
escape as for their life, from a falling ruin. The fundamen- 
tal law of this first-born of the Reformation is the voice of 
the Master. Never will she recognize any authority that con- 
flicts with this. The word of God, the only infallible rule of 


faith and practice, is every where inscribed upon her victori- 


ous banners. 
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Whilst we revere the memory of the Fathers—and the Fa- 
thers of Lutheranism are to Protestantism what the men of 
the revolution are to our national independence—whilst, ac- 
cording to the Apostolic injunction, we remember them who 
have been our guides, who have spoken to us the word of the 
Lord, and would follow their faith, yet only as that faith was 
once delivered to the saints, following them only as they fol- 
low the Master. 

If there be one glory above another of which we may 
boast as a Church, it is our exaltation of Christ. Christ in 
his word and in his truth, Christ and His ordinances, Christ, 
all and in all, a living Christ, rejoicing and ruling, the true 
Shepherd leading as here into green pastures, and crowning 
us there as heirs of eternal life. It was an apprehension of 
Christ that gave peace to him whose name we bear, when a 
cheerful submission to all the prescribed penances of apos- 
tate Rome only burdened and darkened and excruciated his 
soul. As the blessed Spirit of all truth revealed to his agon- 
izing mind the fullness and freeness of Christ, the just living, 
made alive and kept alive by faith, Christ our wisdom, our 
righteousness, our sanctification, and redemption, God 
brought into being a living Christianity, which had been 
struggling for ages in the womb of an apostate mother, which 
the fires that burned Huss and Jerome had not been able to 
destroy, which now, in the obedience to the voice of the Mas- 
ter, rises upon an exceeding great army for God. We acknow- 
ledge the binding authority of doctrine and government and 
usage, only as the voice of the Master gives them authority. 
The Cross, Christ and Him crucified, is our great central sym- 
bol. This we plant in every land and bid all, who love the 
Crucified One, gather in adoring wonder around it. There 
are many members, but only the one true and living Head; 
many lively stones, but only the one living Temple, of which 
the Lord is the light and the glory; many sons and daught- 
ers, but only the one family; many nationalities but only 
the one household, of which God is the Father, Christ the 
elder Brother, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth 
is named. If there are those who have gone out from us, it 
is not because they exalt Christ more than we. If other 
communions be formed, it is not that our platform is too nar- 
row for all, who are united to the Head, to stand upon, exalt- 
ing nothing that Christ has not exalted, degrading nothing 
that he has exalted, in essentials unity, in non-essentials liber- 
ty, and in all things charity, the firm foundation and bond of 
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Lutheranism, and the only one that can preserve the peace 
and the oneness of the Church. 

That there have been departures from these broad Scriptu- 
ral principles, upon the part of some bearing our name, is 
but too painfully true. Non-essentials have been unduly ex- 
alted as terms of communion, the liberty, which is the birth- 
right of every son of the Church, has been denied to others, 
by those who rejoice in its exercise. Symbolism on the one 
hand and anti-symbolism on the sther have been substituted 
for Christ—a losing sight of the great Scriptural and refor- 
mation principle that the voice of the Master only, speak he 
through creeds or councils, is binding. The fruits of these 
man-begotten systems, on the one hand are a frigid and heart- 
less formalism, as well as an uninviting and repulsive bigotry, 
whilst on the other hand we discover self-righteousness, 
narrowness and disorder which ill comport with the charity 
of the Gospel, without which all our faith and tongues and 
alms are but as sounding brass and tinkling cymbals. 

But the Master has never departed from this magnificent 
temple which has been rearing for more than three centuries, 
and from which has been heard the voice of more noble con- 
fessors than Protestantism besides has known, testifying for 
Jesus in divers tongues and climes, swelling the noble army 
of martyrs, and the Church of the first-born now in heaven. 
No! He has not departed. His voice yet thrills the souls of 
many sons and daughters. He is speaking to the weeping 
Marys and calling the Lazaruses to arise in newness of life 
and throw aside the cerements of formality and worldliness 
and apathy and despair. He is speaking to you, and to me, 
to the whole ministry—to the whole Church, and what is His 
message? Is it not the voice of the Head, rising in sweet- 
ness and power above all conflict and division, weeping over 
His own wounded, bleeding body? Is it not a voice rising 
loud and tender from the millions perishing for the bread of 
life, more especially coming from the hundreds of thousands 
of our brethren of the faith, thrown upon our shores and up- 
on our hearts, many of them in a spiritually starving condi- 
tion. Yes, it is the Master speaking, the Head, not of many 
bodies, but of one. There are many members, but only one 
body, many compartments in the glorious Temple, of which 
Christ is the foundation and the glory, but only the one liv- 
ing temple, many branches, but only one true Vine. There 
is too much reason humbly to confess, that the Church of Je- 
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sus has often forgotten that there is but one Church. The 
seamless coat has indeed been rent, the body of the Master 
has been wounded, one member too often arrayed against an- 
other, division and sub-division have followed until their very 
name is legion. And there is too much ground of fear, that 
this same spirit exists in our own beloved Church, whilst we 
hear of the old and new, high and low, symbolic and anti- 
symbolic, American and European, by which Israel is num- 
bered. If not deaf we must hear the voice of the Master 
rising above all the din of destruction, a tender youth, a 
prayerful voice, “J will that they be one, that they all may 
be made perfeet in me.” 

And what is to be the bond of perfectness? The divine 
provision of a bond of perfectness, implies separate and dis- 
tinct identities to be bound together. That is a narrow view 
which would merge all the denominations, great and small, in- 
to one. It exists only in Utopia. As well might you attempt 
to merge the rills, rivulets and rivers of our continents into 
one mightier than a thousand Amazons, or dispense wholly 
with these flowing fountains of blessing, emptying them all 
into one great ocean; as well attempt to bring all the plan- 
ets of our system into the great central sun, or merge the in- 
numerable systems that roll in the boundless ocean of ether 
into our own. Diversity in unity is the great law of the 
Universe. Water is a single element, and yet we have the 
vapor, dew, rain, snow, hail and ice. Springs and rills, riv- 
ers and lakes, seas and oceans, beautify and utilize our 
globe. The earth isa unit, and yet its variety paints the 
landscape and prepares it for the home of man. Its ‘land 
and water, its mountains, hills, valleys and plains; its coal, 
iron, lead, copper, silver and gold; its flowers, grass, fruits 
and forests—what an endless variety in its mineral, vegeta- 
ble and animal kingdoms! And could we, upon angels’ wing, 
asin distant ages, traverse the Universe and study the 
laws of planet after planet, could we descend to hell, or 
ascend to heaven, we would find every where, this same beau- 
tiful diversity in unity. And shall man be the only excep- 
tion to this wise and great law? Man, the master-piece of 
eur Creator, so fearfully and wonderfully made, a race of a 
thousand millions, and yet no two alike in size or feature, 
voice or taste, differing geographically, physically and educa- 
tionally, shall he be the only exception to a universal law 
—man redeemed, renewed and blood-washed? Has the Cre- 
ator and Redeemer, who binds atoms, worlds and systems, 
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causing a noiseless, beautiful, eloquent harmony every where 
to proclaim his power and wisdom and love—has He provi- 
ded no bond of perfectness among those who love Him? Shall 
naught be able to separate us from the love of Christ, and 
yet shall we be divided one from the other? Yes! as there is 
law governing the worlds and systems that rolled forth from 
the creative hand of God—a law controlling the members of 
our bodies; so there is a heaven-enacted law, vitalized in 
the heart of the believer by the Holy Ghost, which does ex- 
pound the one Lord, one faith and one baptism. And what 
is this law? Surely not that agreement in doctrine, or uni- 
formity in practice which conflicts with the law of our intel- 
lectual being, and the freedom of inquiry which the written 
word begets, that rigidity which measures every man upon a 
Procrustes’ bedstead of our own making. No, no! But it 
is the will of the Head—the Spirit of Christ—the essence of 
the Divine nature—the motive power of redemption—the 
common law and the written law of the Great Law-giver. 
Love is the bond of perfectness. 

That ye love one another, as J have loved you, proclaims 
the voice of the Master. That is to be the measure of our 
love. Hereby shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one for another. This is the only bond that 
can bind together the one family in heaven or onearth. And 
the voice of the Master never called to division or dissen- 
sion those who love him. Whence came wars, and fight- 
ings and schisms? Come they not hence, even of our 
lusts. If that monster self could be exorcised, the unity of 
faith and bond of peace would not so often be broken. Shall 
not we, all of us, hearken to this voice? Shall not the ery of 
a redeemed but perishing world so startle our slumbering 
souls, that, as with the voice of one man we shall call men to 
repentance and point to the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sins of the world? Shall we not forget all else, save that 
we are Christ’s ambassadors, set as watchmen, not to watch 
for honor or ease, but for souls, blood-bought by our Master, 
watching as they that must give account ? 

Thus united, of one heart, we are called to a higher Chris- 
tian life, toa fuller consecration to His service. Whilst a 
Christian life is not consistent with error, with heterodoxy of 
creed, there may be an orthodoxy in articles of faith, with- 
out a corresponding life, a dead faith, a faith that neither pu- 
rifies the heart nor overcomes the world, a faith without the 
works of love, a very fossil—salt indeed, but only a pillar of 
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salt. We are set, it is true, for the defence of the Gospel. 
It is ours to contend for the faith, but not for human dogmas, 
not for creeds and ceremonies which may or may not exist 
without in any degree affecting spiritual vitality, never exalt- 
ing the work of men above the voice of the Master, but con- 
tending for it only “as once delivered to the saints.” When 
we make agreement in non-essentials, or even in points which 
we mzy regard essential, but which are not clearly revealed 
by the Master, a condition of fellowship and communion, 
then we depart from that simple, pure faith, every where ex- 
alted in the teaching of Christ and the Apostolic Church. 
What, but this exaltation of man above God, has rent and 
mangled the mystic body of Jesus. Oh, is it not high time that 
the whole blood-bought Church should feel, that all who ac- 
knowledge the Divine Head are indeed members of the body ¢ 

Were I to look through all the noble array of confessors 
and martyrs in aliving embodiment of this pure faith of 
the early Church, the faith that gives substance and _ things 
hoped for, which is the evidence of things not seen, I find it 
no where so full of beauty and life and power, as in the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles. He exemplifies the higher life to 
which we are called, a life that has for its aim one single ob- 
ject, the glory of Christ in the saving of souls. It was not 
circumcision or uncireumcision but a new creature. He 
would not dote about ‘‘questions and strifes of words, whereof 
causeth envy, strifes, railings and evil surmisings.” These he 
would have Timothy, and all who preach Jesus avoid, because 
they minister not to edifying. There are men in the Church 
for Paul, Apollos and Cephas but Paul was not the champion 
of this or that party. He was for Christ only. Do wars 
and fightings come, Paul was not the man to inflame, but to 
correct and, rebuke and subdue the passions of men. The 
love of Christ was too fully the constraining motive of his 
life to do aught, to array the Church of Corinth against that 
at Rome, the Church of Calvin against that of Wesley, of 
Zwingle against that of Luther, much less to array the par- 
ties in the Church at Corinth, the one against the other there. 
This noble man of God, now wearing the richly bestudded 
crown, and singing the song of the redeemed, lo these eigh- 
teen centuries! Were he again to become incarnate, can we 
conceive of him as high or low, old or new symbolic or anti- 
symbolic. The very thought appears well nigh blasphemous. 
It was Christ for him to live. But let him speak, for he yet 
lives and never will dic. Ie writes to the distracted Church 
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at Corinth. ‘For though I be free from all, yet have I made 
myself servant unto all, that I might gainthe more.” ‘And 
unto the Jews I became as a Jew that I might gain the Jews; 
to them that are under the law, as under the law, that I might 
gain them that are under the law; to them that are without 
law, as without law, that I might gain them that are without 
law ; to the weak, became I as weak, that I might gain the 
weak ; I am made all things to all -men that J might by all 
means save some.” The possession of the Spirit which lives 
and glows in this passage will put an end to contention and 
envy and evil surmising, everywhere. It is understood only 
by the man, in whom the Holy Ghost lives begetting the 
mind of Christ. His bodily wants did not concern him, nor 
his case, nor reputation, but the saving of souls absorbed his 
entire nature. Paul’s religion was not a religion ez officio. 
He did not preach to live, but he lived to preach. He was 
set apartof God tothe ministry, and his experience was 
“Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel!’ Were our clerical 
list, or that of any of the great branches of the Church 
Catholic filled with the spirit of this Apostle, it would turn the 
world upside down in less time than polemics decide, whether 
the con or trans, the in or sub or cum are the true doctrine. 
Oh that God would give us a fresh anointing from on high, 
that He would so increase our faith as to fire us with the zeal 
of the great Apostle, that we might understand better the 
worth of the soul and the price and redemption of the soul, 
and that this precious redemption ceaseth forever, that we 
might by all means save some ! 

But it is not alone tothe ministry that the Master speaks. 
Well might it be for many a slumbering idler if they alone 
had talents for which to account. No Church more fully 
than our own teaches the priesthood of all believers. Paul 
was charged with madness, because of his zeal. His only 
reply was, the love of Christ constraincth us, because we 
thus judge that if we died for all then were all dead, and he 
died for all, that they which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves but unto Him who died for them and rose 
again. This is the epitome of faith, the embodiment of 
Theology that the Church needs. That religion is not sim- 
ply an unexceptionable creed, nor baptism, nor the Lord’s 
Supper ; that it is not going to the sanctuary, to the prayer 
meeting, and singing hymns—important and desirable as these 
things are. They are only means to an end. They may all 
be held in the absence of experimental piety. cligion is 
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something high as the heavens above them all. Jt zs a liv- 
ing with Him who died for us. 1am erucified with Christ 
says Paul, nevertheless J live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in 
me and the life which I now live is the flesh 1 live by the faith 
of the Son of God who loved me and gave himself for me.” 
This diving, habitual and earnest living unto Christ is the 
higher life, to which the Master in His Word and by the 
wants of the perishing millions around us is calling the 
whole Church and to none more loudly, because none has 
greater responsibility than our own. Nor do I mean to inti- 
mate that there are none in the ministry or in the laity, who 
give earnest heed to this call. I rejoice to believe that the 
ear of the Church is being turned toward the throne of the 
King whilst her heart replies Lord, what wilt thou have me to 
do. But when I look at the more than eleven hundred 
mininsters and two hundred thousand communicants enrolled 
under our banners and contrast with these figures the vacant 
seats in many of our sanctuaries, with which the day of the 
Lord is decorated, at the many homes in which there is no al- 
tar to God, with the social meeting, for prayer, neglected, and 
the lambs of the flock falling a prey. When our Colleges are 
pleading, the Treasuries of our Mission and Education and 
Church Extension Societies, lying as Lazarus, starving and 
wounded at the rich man’s gate. Whilst God is filling our 
granaries and our coffers, I do hear the voice of the Master 
calling most emphatically toa higher life, a fuller consecra- 
tion to his service. 

What the whole Church of Christ, and our own branch of 
it needs, is not mere machinery. See that train of cars, la- 
den with richest treasure, but it moves not. Bring an en- 
gine says one, and still it is fixed ; another locomotive, and 
yet another, but no movement follows. The water, the fire, 
the steam, inspires its every axle and wheel with ever in- 
creasing life until the very earth trembles beneath its majes- 
tic tread, whilst it thunders through the mountains and over 
the plains. We have a mighty freight of souls bound for the 
eternal world. We need the breath of heaven that every 
heart may pulsate with new life, and every tongue become vo- 
cal with redeeming love, testifying for Jesus. We havea great 
sacrifice upon our altar, and though it has been baptized 
with the baptism of water, we need heavenly fire to burn up 
all water religion and consume the sacrifice. This new 
anointing, the holy unction, this entire consecration of blood- 
washed souls to Him who redeemed them isthe great work of 
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the Church ; this, in obedience to this call of the Master, 
that we shall be prepared, when his voice shall yet once more 
shake the earth and the heaven, to be welcomed as good and 
faithful servants into the joy of our Lord. Even so come, 
Lord Jesus ! 


ARTICLE VI. 
NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Vocabulary of Philosophy, Mental, Moral, and Meta- 
physical ; with Quotations and References, for the use of 
students. By William Flemming, D. D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. From 
the second, revised and enlarged, London Edition. With 
an Introduction, Chronology of the History of Philosophy 
brought down to 1860, Bibliographical Index, Synthetical 
Tables, and other Additions, by C. P. Krauth D. D., 
Translator of Tholuck on the Gospel of John. Philadel- 
phia: Smith, English & Co., No. 23 North Sixth St. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 
—1860. 


WE presume it will be admitted by every one acquainted with the 
constitution and operations of the human mind, that it is impossible to 
think without words—without the use of language. This proposition 
being accepted as undeniably true, it follows that to those whose pur- 
suits lie mainly in the great empire of thought, or whose occupation it 
is to subject the thoughts of others to the critical scrutiny of the under- 
standing, and the analytical process and judicial inquests of pure rea- 
son, nothing can be more important than a perfectly correct and distinct 
comprehension of the words which men employ as the vehicles of thought. 
To supply this desideratum is the design of the work befure us. Its 
aim is to explain, and by quotations to elucidate, the meaning of all the 
words and phrases which are employed by philosophers and logicians who 
make use of the English language in the expression and promulgation 
of their opinions and speculations. Some of the best judges in this de- 
partment of study have decided, that the work does more than the title 
page authorizes us to expect, and in this decision we most cordially con- 
cur. Every precaution has been taken to omit nothing of the least im- 
portance, and no effort has been spared to make the explanatory articles 
as copious as is needful, as clear and accurate as the most exacting can 
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demand. To him, therefore, ‘who desires to make excursions into the 
regions of thought, and himself to become a thinker and metaphysician, 
to him who wishes to make himself acquainted with the labors of others 
in this great domain, to study thoroughly and to master perfectly the 
philosophical systems of our century; to him also who, anxious to give 
his mind a general and truly liberal culture, by understandingly reading 
the many productions of our time, more or less intimately connected 
with the inquiries instituted and the results achieved by speculative phil- 
osophy, and having a more or less direct and momentous bearing upon 
the great interests of humanity, and the great questiens affecting the 
destiny of our race, a work like this, so accurate, comprehensive, and 
complete, is of incalculable value, and to all such we cordially recom- 
mend it, as a perfectly reliable aid in the prosecution of their inquiries. 
It remains only to add, that the additions made by the American editor 
are of very great importance, and no less creditable to himself as a la- 
borious student and profound scholar, than they will prove valuable to 
all who wish to know accurately, to think correctly, and to reason logi- 
cally. 


The Province of Reason: a Criticism of the Bampton 
Lecture on the Limits of Religious Thought. By John 
Young, LL. D., Edinburgh, Author of ‘The Christ of His- 
tory,” ete. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, No. 
530 Broadway.—1860. 


This is an attempt to examine the philosophies of Oxford and Edin- 
burgh, and to test their legitimate results. The works which are, in 
this attempt, subjected to a most searching and sifting criticism, are 
chiefly Mr. Mansell’s Bampton Lecture on the “Limits of Religious 
Thought,” and the philosophical works of Sir William Hamilton, consid- 
ered mainly as introducing to the British mind the philosophy of Kant. 
Before the piercing scrutiny of our author's acute and logical mind the 
doctrines promulgated by Mr. Mansell in his Bampton lecture are here 
most triumphantly shown up as being, not only contradictory to sound 
reason, but most pernicious in their tendency and effect when carried out 
to their legitimate conclusions, or viewed side by side with doctrines, 
the truth and justness of which are conceded to be beyond dispute. The 
cause of truth and goodness is the more indebted to our author for this 
exposition, as the author of the Bampton Lecture is a sincere and earn- 
est Christian, and hence all the more likely to do great harm with his 
unsound philosophy and his logical fallacies. His intellectual strength 
and philosophical acumen are far from being equal to the task assumed 
in his Lecture, and his well-meaning zeal is certainly not according to 
knowledge. Hence, while our author speaks of him in respectful lan- 
guage, he unmercifully rends his doctrines and deductions into shreds 
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and tatters, and leaves of the edifice erected in his somewhat famous 
Lecture not a wreck behind. To the great merits both of Kant and 
Hamilton, the work before us does ample justice, but at the same time 
exposes, with equal penetration, and logical ski'l and profound reason- 
ing, the fatal errors into which those great men fell, as regards many of 
the most momentous truths, as set forth and explained in their doctrines 
and reasonings concerning the highest faculties, relations, operations 
and interests of man, and the nature and operations of the Supreme 
Being. We regard this as one of the most successful efforts, one of the 
profoundest productions of Dr. Young’s truly philosophic mind, in the 
last degree satisfactory, not only in the demolition of the pernicious doc- 
trines of a false philosophy, but in the clear and full statement of the 
soundest views, to be unhesitatingly accepted by all consistent reasoners, 
in the place of those so triumphantly confuted. We earnestly recom- 
mend the work to all candid skeptics, to sincere inquirers after truth, to 
students of theology, and to Professors whose duty it is to lecture on 
the evidences of revealed religion. 


Commentary on Ecclesiastes, with other treatises. By E. 
W. Hengstenberg, D. D., Professor of Theolegy, Berlin. 
Translated by D. W. Simon. Philadelphia: Smith, Eng- 
lish & Co., No. 23, North Sixth St. New York: Sheldon 
& Co. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.—1860 


Dr. Hengstenberg is well known as an able and sound Exegete. In 
the department of Old Testament Exegesis, particularly, after a dreary 
night of Rationalism he may be regarded as an Epoque-maker. The 
work before us is an invaluable addition to our critical expositions, dis- 
tinguished by piety, orthodoxy, profound philosophy and great exegeti- 
eal tact. Without endorsing everything, we can recommend it cordially 
to the Biblical scholar, whose studies are directed to the original Scrip- 
tures. 


Addresses to the Candidates for Ordination, on the Ques- 
tions in the Ordination Service. By the Bishop of Ox- 
ford. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 530 Broad- 
way.—1861. 


This work by the bishop of Oxford, the son of William Wilberforce, 
consists of twelve discourses on the questions propounded tc candidates 
for ordination by the bishops of the Church of England. This origin of 
the work accounts for some of its peculiarities. But, notwithstanding 
these, the most narrow-minded sectarian need not shun their attentive 
perusal. It is scarcely necessary to say that, considered merely as in- 
tellectual efforts, they exhibit the highest ability; but what is of far 
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greater importance, they are characterized throughout by the deepest 
spirituality, the most fervent piety; they were evidently prepared under 
an overwhelming sense of the sacredness, the immeasurable importance, 
the awful responsibility of the ministerial office, whence they are perva- 
ded, from beginning to end, by a tone of the loftiest earnestness. Tous 
they read as if the author had written them on his knees. We recom- 
mend them to Professors of pastoral theology, to all clergymen, and es- 
pecially to all candidates for the sacred office. 


An Exposition of the Ecclesiastes. By the Rev. Charles 
Bridges, M. A., Rector of Hinton Martell, Dorset. Au- 
thor of an “Exposition of Psalm CXIX ;” “Commentary 
on Proverbs ;’’ “Christian Ministry ;” “Memoir of Mary 
Jane Graham,” ete. New York: Robert Carter & Broth- 
ers, No. 530, Broadway.—1861. 


This is, to a considerable extent, a critical commentary on the book 
of Ecclesiastes, which has been generally regarded as one of the most 
difficult books in the Bible. In preparing his critical notes, the author 
has consulted every accessible commentary of any value, and we believe 
that his views will meet with general acceptance. But the work is still 
more distinguished for its instructive and edifying practical observa- 
tions, which will remind the reader of the author’s admirable Exposi- 
tion of the 119th Psalm. In connection with both the critical and prac- 
tical observations there are a great many references in the lower mar- 
gin to the writings of others, exhibiting a very considerable mass of val- 
uable literature relating to this important sacred book. Readers of every 
class will find the work replete with instructive and edifying matter. 


Text Book of Church History. By Dr. John Henry Kurtz, 
Professor of Theology in the University of Dorpat. Au- 
thor of a‘Manual of Sacred History,” ‘The Bible and 
Astronomy,” ete. Vol. I. To the Reformation. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay & Blakiston.—1860 


We have already expressed ourselves so strongly in favor of Dr. 
Kurtz’s histories and this work in particular, it is unnecessary to say 
more than that we prefer this to the foreign edition, because it is Kurtz 
unmutilated. Weare opposed alike to making Lutheran books unluth- 
eran, or Calvinistic books Arminian. Our judgment of its value may 
be learned from its adoption as a Text book in the Seminary of this 
place. 
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History of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes 
to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By Henry Hart Mil- 
man, D. D., Dean of St. Paul’s. In eight volumes. Vol. 
Ist. New York: Sheldon & Company. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln.—1860. 


The appearance of the Ist volume of this great work, we have no 
doubt, was highly gratifying to all students of Church History. The 


_ known learning, as well as the skill in composition of the Author, crea- 


ted the expectation of a magnificent production. If we may judge from 
the perusal of a single volume, all that we have yet received, this history 
is destined to wide circulation, high favor and the accomplishment of 
much good. 


Palestine, Past and Present: With Biblical, Literary and 
Scientific Notices. By Rev. Henry 8. Osborn, A. M., 
Prof. Natural Science in Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 
With Original Illustrations and a new map of Palestine, 
by the Author. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son.— 
1860. 


This work has been before the public, for some time, and a favorable 
verdict has been rendered by the critics. It is not a book of ephemeral 
interest, but of permanent value and deserves a place in every Library. 
It presents a large amount of matter on subjects, important to the gen- 
eral reader as wellas the scholar. The author, whom we have known 
from his boyhood, possesses a combination cf qualities which admira- 
bly fit him for making the tour of Palestine and for giving the results of 
his observations and researches to the public. The volume also con- 
tains original and beautiful illustrations, and the publishers have certain- 
ly done themselves great honor by the attractive style, in which they have 
presented the work to the public. 


The Bible and Social Reform : or the Scriptures as a means 
of Civilization. By R. H. Tyler, A. M., of Fulton, New 
York. Philadelphia: James Challen & Son.—1560. 


The object of this volume is to show the power and influence of the 
Bible in the civilization of the world. The author satisfactorily proves, 
that the Word of God is a means of civilization, that the highest civili- 
zation exists, where it is most free, and that civilization always succeeds 
the introduction of the Scriptures. It also discusses incidental points, 
and most clearly establishes the fact, that the Bible is the only basis of 
true morality, religion and social reform. We recommend the book, be- 
lieving that its perusal will lead to a higher appreciation of the Sacred 
Volume, and a more earnest desire to aid in extending its influence. 
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A Man. By Rev. J. D. Bell. Philadelphia: James Chal- 
len & Son.—1860. 


The author, we think, is unfortunate in the selection of the title for 
his work, for it scarcely conveys the proper idea of its matter. It pre- 
sents a series of interestiug and profitable essays, on practical subjects, 
indicating thought and reading, which cannot fail to interest and benefit 
those for whom the book is specially designed. 


Sermons: By Joseph Addison Alexander, D.D. Two vols. 
New York: Charles Scribner.—1860. 


Dr. Alexander was a great and good man. The productions of his 
pen will every where be read with admiration and delight. His sermons 
may be studied as models of pulpit composition. They are replete with 
thought, and remarkable for the clearness of their exposition, the sim- 
plicity and purity of their expression and their evangelical sentiment, 


Memoir of the Duchess of Orleans: By the Marquess De 
H——,, together with Biographical Souvenirs and Ori- 
ginal Letters. Collected by G. G. De Schubert. Trans- 
jated from the Freach. New York: Charles Scribner.— 
1860. 


This is an exceedingly interesting memoir of a gifted but unfortunate 
woman, the wife of Louis Phillippe’s eldest son, who was distinguished 
for the loveliness of her character, which seemed to shine with increased 
lustre in the midst of the French court and in the subsequent trials, 
which she was called to encounter. The letters here preserved, are me- 
morials of genius and virtue, not always united in the same individual 
and still less frequently found in those occupying a royal position. 


The Cloud dispelled, or the Doctrine of Predestination Ex- 
amined. By John Kirk, Edinhurgh. With an Introduc- 
tion by Rev. Daniel Curry, D.D. New York: N. Tib- 
bals & Co., 118 Nassau Street. Philadelphia: Lutheran 
Publication House, No. 42 North Ninth Street. Balti- 
mare: T. Newton Kurtz, No. 151 Pratt Street.—1860. 


With great zeal and in a somewhat triumphant tone, though not al- 
ways with an Exegesis which we can endorse, the author labors to ex- 
plain the errors of Calvinism which he regards as serious and soul-de- 
stroying. Often his reasoning is very forcible and his conclusions irre- 
sistible. We think, as a popular exposition, with an occasional flight of 
moderate scholarship, it is very well adapted tostrengthen opponents of 
the Augustinian System, and it may do something toward extricating 
those who are under its influence. 
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Family Prayer for Morning and Evening, and the Festivals 
of the Church year. Philadelphia: Published by the Lu- 
theran Board of Publication.—1861. 


This book, prepared by Dr. C. W. Schaeffer, and published by .our 
Board, is well adapted to the purposes for which it is intended, family 
worship. It has been constructed with a reference to Lutheran usages 
and various occurrences of life. Itis specially designed to embrace the 
religious wants of the domestic circle. We cordially recommend it to 
our Churches. 


A Commentary on the Song of Solomon: By George Bur- 
rowes, D. D. Second Edition Revised. Philadelphia: Wil- 
liam S. & Alfred Martien.—1860. 


This is an intelligent, able, judicious and popular exposition of what 
is usually considered as a peculiar and difficult portion of God's word. 
An extended argument is given in defence of its allegorical character, 
as representing the reciprocal love of Christ and his people. The Song 
is regarded by the author as a continuous whole, illustrating some of 
the most exalted and delightful exercises of the believing heart, without 
a single passage to which the most fastidious taste can take the least ex- 
ception. In addition to the Commentary, there is given a Summary of 
the Canticle with a new translation and a full analysis of the contents. 
From the teachings and spirit of this volume the highest satisfaction 
and profit may be derived. 


Man, Moral and Physical: or the influence of Health and 
Disease on Religious Experience. By Rev. Joseph H. 
Jones, D.D. Philadelphia: W. 8. & Alfred Martien.— 
1860. 


The sympathy between mind and body is greater than is generally 
suppused, and the influence of physical agents on the moral condition 
js*too little understood or appreciated. The state of our health has a 
great deal to do with our religious experience. We have read Dr. Jones’ 
work with much interest. It is full of useful instruction, the result of 
his own experience, observation and reading, fortified by argument and 
facts to sustain the positions assumed. We believe the book will do good, 
wherever it has an opportunity to circulate. 


The Life of George Washington. By Edward Everett, LL. 
D. New York: Sheldon & Co.—1860. 


The matter, contained in this volume, was prepared originally for the 
Encyclopedia Britanica by the accomplished author. Like every 
thing from his graceful pen, it is interesting and able. Mr. Everett comes 
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to the conclusion that the Farewell Address, as drawn up by Hamil- 
ton, and published by Washington to the people of the United States, 
commencing with the material portions of Mr. Madison’s draught of 
1792, presents in a more developed form, the various ideas, contained in 
Washington's original draught, and treats, in argumentative connexion, 
the topics therein more aphoristically propounded ; the whole combined 
with original suggestions of a kindred type from Hamilton’s own pen ; 
that great skill is evinced by him in interweaving, in its proper place, 
every suggestion contained in Washington's draught, (with a single ex- 
ception) ; nor is there believed to be anything superadded by Hamilton of 
which the germ, at least, cannot be found in Washington’s dranght, in 
his multifarious correspondence, or in other productions unquestiona- 
bly from his pen. 


Love and Penalty: or Eternal Punishment consistent with 
the Fatherhood of God. By Joseph P. Thompson, D. D., 
Pastor of the Broadway Tabernacle Church. New York : 
Sheldon & Co.—1860. 


The subject, although difficult, is treated with great skill and force, in 
a kind, faithful and earnest manner. The volume is well adapted to 
meet objections which are not only openly avowed, but often secretly 
cherished. It is a thorough and popular discussion of the doctrine of 
Eternal Punishment, designed to counteract the influence of Rational- 
istie Infidelity, and fitted for wide and permanent usefulness. 


Forty Years’ Experience in Sunday Schools: By Stephen 
H. Tyng, D.D., Rector of St. George's Church, N. Y. 
New York: Sheldon & Co.—1860. 


‘his is an exceedingly interesting volume, containing the personal 
experience and observation of one who has been for a very long time 
identified with the Sabbath School cause, and distinguished for his sue- 
cessful efforts, in connexion with it. We have followed him with deep 
interest in the views and counsels which he presents, and can cordially 
commend the book to all who are engaged in the noble work of Sabbath 
School instruction. 


Hints on the Formation of Religious Opinions, addressed 
especially to young men and women of Christian educa- 
tion. By Rev. Ray Palmer, D. D., Pastor of the First 
Congregational Church, Albany. New York: Sheldon & 
Co.—1860. 


The work consists of a series of discourses, “prepared for the benefit 


of those who, having been educated into a full belief of the Christian 
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faith have found themselves, on coming to maturity or afterwards, dis- 
turbed with inward questionings and doubts.” It is an able and timely 
discussion, worthy of careful and general perusal. We particularly 
commend the chapter, which shows the futility of the allegation, that 
Opinions are of no practical importance, orit is no matter, what a man 
believes, if his life is only right. 


Lectures on Logie: By Sir William Hamilton, Bart, Pro- 
fessor of Logie and Metaphysics in the University of Ed- 
‘inburgh. Edited by Rev. Henry L. Mansell, B. D. LL. D., 
Professor of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford, 
and John Veiteh, M. A., Professor of Logic, Rhetoric and 
Metaphysics, St. Andrews. Boston: Gould & Lincoln.— 
1860. 


These Lectures are the production of one of the greatest and most 
profound thinkers of the age, and, in addition, furnish nearly all the re- 
searches of previous writers upon the subjects, which they discuss. The 
definitions are remarkably clear and comprehensive, the historical no- 
tices valuable and the reasunings fully illustrated and satisfactorily ap- 
plied. In the two volumes now presented to the public by the Ameri- 
can publishers, there are abundant materials fora thorough acquain- 
tance with Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophical system. 


Prolegomena Logica: An inquiry into the Psychological 
character of Logical Precesses. By Henry Longueville 
Mansell, B. D., LL. D., Professor of Moral and Metaphys- 
ical Philosophy, Oxford, &c., &e. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln.—1860. 


This volume is designed to show the close connexion and intimate 
relations existing between Logic and Psychology. “It is not intended,” 
in the language of the author, “as a complete treatise, either on Psychol- 
ogy alone, or on Logic alone, but an exposition of Psychology in rela- 
tidn to Logic, containing such portions of the former as are absolutely 
necessary to the vindication and even to the understanding of the lat- 
ter.” 
are connected with this depatment of study, and is regarded as a valua- 
ble contribution to the literature of the subject. Our Boston friends are 
rendering a most important service, to the cause of solid learning, by 


The work has been favorably received by those, whose pursuits 


issuing sv many books of substantial value. 
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Benefits of Christ's Death: or the Glorious Riches of God's 
Free Grace, which every Believer receives by Jesus Christ 
and Him Crucified, originally written in Italian by Aonio 
Paleurio, and now reprinted from an Ancient English 
Translation. With an Introduction. By Rev. John Ay- 
er, M. A., Minister of St. John’s Chapel, Hampstead, 
and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Roden. Boston: 
Gould & Lincolm.—1860. 


This is a remarkable book. The romantic interest, connected with its 
history, independently of the rich, clear, Scriptural truth, with which it 
abounds, will secure for it an extended circulation and an attentive peru- 
sal all over the country. 


1. Ragged Homes and How to mend them. Whensoever 
e will, ye may do them good. 
2. The Word of Life. American Sunday School Union: 
1122 Chesnut St. New York: 599 Broadway. Boston: 
141 Washington St. 


The desigw of the first of these volumes is to fnrnish hints to those, 
engaged in labors to ameliorate the condition of the race, and to present 
motives for earnest efforts to improve the homes of the poor, to rescue 
the fallen and to encourage the desponding. We often forget how close- 
ly connected with the peace and good order of society are those, found in 
the lonely walks of life, and only such as are, from peculiar circum- 
stances, brought in contact with the degradation and wretchedness that 
exist, can form any adequate idea of the character and extent of the 
evils and snfferings of poverty and vice united. The admirable tact, 
displayed in the volume and the evangelic spirit that prevails, cannot 
fail to awaken an interest in the subject, and inspire a zeal for the phys- 
ical, moral and religious improvement of the indigent, erring from duty. 

The second isa practical work on the Word of Life, presented to warn 
and encourage individuals, as circumstances may demand, full of sound, 
wholesome counsel, important truth, calculated to exert an agency for 
doing good. 

What a work the American Sunday School Union is accomplishing ! 
Who can estimate its influence for good? Let any one examine its cat- 
alogue of publications, and as he reads the titles and descriptions of the 
books, inquire in what nation or language has sucha collection of juve- 
nile literature ever been issued from a single establishment? And they 
are books designed not merely to amuse the young, but excellent in 
matter and unexceptionable in their character and spirit. There is 
nothing contained in them, that is contrary to sound doctrine or pure 
morality. Many of the publications, too, are well adapted to the cir- 
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eumstances of adults, educated youth and even accomplished scholars. 
If Christians will only apply this engine, placed within their reach for 
doing good, how much they may facilitate the progress of the Church, 
and extend the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom! 


Forty Years’ Familiar Letters of James W. Alexander, D. 
D. Constituting with the Notes a Memoir of his Life. Ed- 
ited by the surviving correspondent, John Hall, D.D. In 
two volumes. New-York: Charles Scribner.—1860. 


These volumes contain the familiar letters, off-hand sketches of the va- 
rious scenes, objects and circumstances of Dr. Alexander's life, an ac- 
count of the studies which engaged his attention, the books which he 
read, the persons he met and the impressions they made upon his mind. 
There is presented a narrative of his professional career, the various po- 
sitions he filled in the Church, and his labors in connexion with the 
press, of the sorrows and pleasures, the toils and successes, which mark- 
ed his life from youth to the grave. Whilst many may doubt the pro- 
priety of publishing, after an individual's death, his letters, which were 
never written with that design, it is certain that such an unreserved 
correspondence furnishes the reader with a very good idea of the inner 
life of the man. We have read the volumes with much pleasure. Dr. 
Alexander seems to have been much interested in the Lutheran Church, 
and he frequently makes allusions tous. The following extracts will 
interest the members of our Church: 

“Dr. Demme, (of the German Lutheran Church, Philadelphia,) has 
kindly sent me a copy of his sermon before Synod (1840). It is really 
an excellent and even eloquent production, so as to surprise me very 
much. We have really few men among us who can preach as effective 
a discourse in English. It is faithful and warm, and has some original 
turns of Scripture quotation. I can’t say how well the production may 
look in our version, especially bythe author himself, as his German 
style is very racy and idiomatic.” 

“There are no Hymns for unction like the German, I read them li. 
turgically. They are pure outgoings of Gospel feeling. The best I 
know are Paul Gerhardt’s.” 

“T have just read the Augsburg Confession for the first time. It is 
not a dry list of points, but a beautiful and stirring argument and pro- 
test.” 

“T have been reading some more of Luther’s and the Elector of Sax- 
ony’s letters, about the time of the Diet at Ratisbon, 1540, and the more 
I read, the more am I filled with unfeigned admiration and love for those 
two heroic men. They are like the strong characters of the Bible~ 
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great lights—great shades—but gigantic mind and heart—accomplish- 
ing a thousand fold more for Christ in one life-time than hundreds of us 
correct, cautious temperate creatures.” 


Again he thus speaks: “Renewed studies of Luther have made me 
admire and love him more than ever.” 

In another place he says: “I have been acquainting myself with Lu- 
ther’ssermons. Nothing can be more natural, simple, earnest, down- 
right, practical, pungent or affectionate. They are models of the plain- 
est, liveliest sort; the very opposite of modern German sermons, which 
are as constrained in their elegant partition as a sonnet or an acrostic. 
I have had to look into some of these professionally; and I declare I 
am unable to find one, which is worthy of reperusal, except some of 
Tholuck’s, which are beautiful, warm rhapsodies.” 

“If instead of reviling the Catholics, we would surpass them in schools, 
in personal charities, in persevering missions and in the preparation of 
our ministers, I believe we would make more head against them. Every 
day I live, I become more sick of controversy, I cannot persuade my- 
self that the Church was meant to be kept always in hot water. I honor 
the men, who seem to be laboring directly for the conversion of souls.” 

“Stilling’s Life, which everybody reads, was published at an obscure 
town* in Pennsylvania, a number of years ago, and I read it; it fell 
dead from the matrix. So much for having the entrée of the book mar- 
ket. Ithink the book will do good among people who will not read an 
evangelical book.” 

In reference to forms of prayer, he uses the following language: “No 
one groans more than I under the abuses of extempore prayer. How 
much time is lost, how much weariness produced by periphrastic intro- 
duction, diffuse dilutions and vain repititions. Many pulpit prayers are 
largely made up of passages, evidently meant to impress truth on the 
auditor. * * Still I never could submit to one stereotype form for 
every day of my life. I should be pleased to have a few forms, varying, 
we may say through a month, expressing those things, which we are to 
pray for always, with license to use short extemporaneous prayer besides. 
This is exactly the Lutheran method.” 


“Demme declines his Gettysburg chair, and they will send a commit- 
tee to Germany fora man. Three Germans are to decide, viz: Tho- 
luck, Hoffman and Harless of Dresden, an old Lutheran of the invaria- 
ta School, and a pious, eloquent man. Itis an attempt to win back the 
alienated German Lutherans to the American-Lutheran School at Get- 
tysburg.” 


* He refers, we presume, to Rev. Dr. Hazelius’ Translation of the 
Life of Stilling, published in 1831 at Gettysburg, by H. C. Neinstedt. 
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“T wish you had been here to meet the Rev. Theodore Fliedner, of 
Prussia. For thirteen years, besides being a pastor, he has been train- 
ing Christian nurses, or, ‘Evangelical deaconesses,’ of whom he and 
his wife have trained a hundred and fifty. He has been making a flying 
visit to the United States, to set up four of his deaconesses at Pittsburg. 
They are under no vows, but engage to serve five years. I have his re- 
ports. Among his subscribers are all the royal and princely names of 
Prussia, and all the ecclesiastical authorities. He is a most earnest, one 
idead man, full of the tenderness, gendered by such pursuits. Some ofhis 
remarks, in conversation, abridged: ‘You Americans far surpass us in 
omethings, especially in practical tact; but O, what a want of tenderness 
and heart! O, what singingin the churches; not half singing ; and some 
schools where no singing is taught! Your American Church is a good 
Jather, but it is not a mother; it lacks the mother-love to the poor, and 
sick, and prisoner. This you leave to Free Masons, Odd Fellows, and Sons 
of Temperance. Your young ministers are not trained at bedsides, 
and in gaols; the best training. Are the difficulties greater for you than 
for Papists? Surely, there are maiden ladies in America, who would love 
to nurse Christ in his sick members.’” 

A Grammar of the New Testament Diction, intended as an 
Introduction to the Critical Study of the Greek New Tes- 
tament. By Dr. George Benedict Winer. Translated 
from the 6th enlarged and improved Edition of the Origi- 
nal, by Edward Masson, M. A., formerly Professor in the 
University of Athens. Vols. 1, II. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark, 38 George Street. London: Hamilton, Adams & 
Co. Dublin: John Robertson & Co. Philadelphia: Smith, 
English & Co.—1859. 

This great work, so well known to Biblical scholars, translated in 
earlier editions, twice in our own country and now again in Great Bri- 
tain, after the last labors of its distinguished author, cannot be too high- 
ly praised. To the critical student of the New Testament, it is indis- 
pensable. It may be regarded as a highly valuable critical commentary 
on the inspired writings of the New Testament. Our ablest philologi- 
cal Commentators, such as Tholuck, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Eb- 
rard, Osiander, Neander, &c., &c., frequently refer to him as the highest 
authority, as the expounder of principles and the successful expositor 
under the’guidance of the word of life. 


The Select Academie Speaker ; containing a large number 
of new and appropriate pieces, for Prose Declamation, 
Poetical Recitation, and Dramatic Readings, carefully 
selected from the best Authors, American, English and 
Continental, arranged in a Rhetorical order, and adapted 
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to the wants of Classes in Schools, Academies and Col- 
leges. By Uenry Coppee, A. M., Professor of English 
Literature in the University of Pennsylvania. Philadel- 
phia: E. H. Butler & Co.—1860. 


We have already directed the attention of our readers to the merits of Pro- 
fsesor Coppeé’s “Logic” and “Rhetoric,” both of which are used as Text- 
Books in Pennsylvania College. The compilation of the present volume 
has grown out of his office as Professor of Rhetoric in the University of 
Pennsylvania, and his position has enabled him to judge of what is re- 
quired for such a book. In the preparation of the work he seems to 
have accomplished two important objects ; the selections are nearly all 
new, that is, such as not found in similar books, and they are generally 
short. 


The Life and Letters of Mrs. Emily C. Judson. By A. C. 
Kendrick, Professor of Greek Literature in the University 
of Rochester. New York: Sheldon & Co.—1860. 

There has always been a romantic interest connected withe the name 
of “Fanny Forrester,” both before and after her marriage to Dr. Jud- 
son, and this admirable vclume cannot fail to impress the reader with a 
sense of the rare excellence of her character, happily delineated by Pro- 
fessor Kendrick. She was “a child of genius and song,” a highly gifted 
woman, yet all her powers were brought under the sanctifying influence 
of the truth and in the service of her Master she cheerfully labors, for- 
saking home aud friends and completely identifying herself with her 
husband in the great wyrk, to which he had consecrated himself. No 
one can read the book without edification. 


A Commentary, Critical, Expository and Practical on the 
Gospel of St. John, for the use of Ministers, Theological 
Students, Private Christians, Bible Classes and Sabbath 
Schools. By John J. Owen, D. D., LL.D. New York : 
Leavitt & Co.—1860. 

We have already spoken of Dr. Owen’s labors on the exposition of 
the Gospels. The volume before us, constituting the third in the con- 
templated series, is distinguished by the same excellencies, which mark 
the preceding volumes. The author is an accurate, patient and indefat- 
igable scholar; his criticisms are simple, direct and thorough ; his work 
is entitled to very high commendation. 


Sketches of Travels in South America, Mexico and Califor- 
nia. By L. M. Schaeffer. New York : James Egbert.— 
1860. 


The author of this volume is the son of Rev. Dr. David F. Schaeffer, who 
for many years, was Pastor of the Lutheran Church at Frederick, Md., 
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and occupied so prominent a position in the Church. The work itself 
contains the facts and results of the writer’s own observation during his 
journey and residence in California as a miner, and abounds in descrip- 
tions of character and scenes, presented in a simple, clear and spright- 
ly style. The book may be read with pleasure and profit. 


The Lutheran Almanac for 1861. Baltimore: Published 
by T. N. Kurtz, 151 Pratt Street, opposite the Maltby 
House. 


Der Lutherische Kalender fiir das Jahr 1861, nach der Ge- 
burt unseres Herrn und Heilandes Jesu Christi, welches 
ein gemeines Jahr von 365 Tagen ist. Allentown, Pa., 
Gedruckt und herausgegeben von Pastor S. K. Brobst, im 
Auftrag der Lutherischen Synode von Pennsylvanien ynd 
den benachbarten Staaten. 


These Almanacs, designed for thespecial use of the Lutheran Church, 
English and German—Mr. Kurtz’s changed in its form, conformed to the 
common English model, much to our taste, replete with valuable mat- 
ter, and a listof the Lutheran ministers in the United States, together 
with alarge amount of Lutheran statistics, and Mr. Brobst’s, unchanged 
in its exterior, but distinguished by the same general features, presented 
by the other—have become indispensable in our Church, and will find, as 
they deserve, a wide circulation. 


1. Family Religion: the Relations of the Family to the 
Church. By Rev. M. Valentine, A. M., Reading, Pa. 

2. A Brief Sketch of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in 
the United States of America. By Prof. M. L. Stoever, 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

3. Regeneration. By Rev. H. L. Baugher, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Pennsylvania College, Gettysburg, Pa. Issued b 
the Lutheran Board of Publication, Philadelphia.—1660. 


* We are happy to announce the appearance of a series of Tracts on 
practical subjects, designed for circulation among our people and caleu- 
lated to do good. We hope, it is only the beginning of effort in the right 
direction, the influence of which, upon the Church, will be salutary and 
permanent. The Lutheran Board of Publication has been doing a good 
work. It has an important mission to perform. It will, if its opera- 
tions are judiciously managed, prove a most valuable and efficient aid 
to the success of our Church in this country. There is much _ interest- 
ing and useful material, still in manuscript, written by our earlier min- 
isters, which we should like to see gathered together and published. 
Nothing would so much tend to illustrate the spirit and character of the 
men and the state of things at that period,in the Church. In this con- 
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nexion we are glad to give to our readers a copy of a letter which, some 
time ago, came into our hands, written by the elder Muhlenberg, the 
founder of our Church in this country. It was written during the year 
in which he died, and is addressed to his son, Dr. H. E. Muhlenberg, 
at the time, Pastor of the Lutheran Church, Lancaster, Pa. 
Providence, Jan. 31, 1787. 
My very pear Son: 

I am late with my reply. Your acceptable 
letter of the 8th of Oct. 1786, I received the 21st ejus. m. and the sec- 
ond one of the Sth of Jan.a, c. came to hand and cheered my heart, the 
13th instant. The first contained the pleasant intelligence, by the 
kindness of Providence, of the birth of ason. * * * Our children 
are the dearest pledges which our God intrusts to us, as responsible stew- 
ards, to be trained up for his kingdom, their own welfare and that of 
their fellow men, May God grant you, for their Christian education, 
his grace, life, wisdom, zeal, diligence and patience. Thus may they be 
habituated to act, with firmness and constancy, from principle, so that 
they may continue faithful amidst the troubles and temptations which 
await them in the kingdom of their Redeemer. Heb. iv: 16. In your 
second acceptable letter of the 8th of Jan. a.c¢., you gave me anima- 
ting, pleasant and consoling intelligence in reference to your pastoral 
labors, for which it is our duty to give thanks to God, for his gracious 
aid, and to implore further assistance. God's blessing is to be secured 
not by morbid anxiety, dejection or self-torture; it must be obtained by 
prayer, diligent culture, and charitably hoping for the best. Luther 
says: “When people ride in a carriage, mud cleaves to the wheels.” 

Iam much concerned in reference to your proposed Franklin College, 
on account of the present condition of things in Church and State. 
Even though a youthful David be found, with Saul’s armor, he will 
scarcely be able to effect that which is expected by politicians. There is a 
terrible Goliath who speaks disdainfully of the despised Israel ! and David 
must be well prepared and ready, with sling and stones, to go forward in 
the name of the Lord of Hosts, otherwise he will not succeed. If it be su- 
perintended by God, it will ascend, in spite of the greatest obstacles, 
“ner aspera ad astra.” Even if the entire plan do not succeed, the at- 
tempt is praiseworthy, though you get only the Charity School. “Qué 
vult edificare turrim, antea computet sumptus.” In the meanwhile, my 
dear son, I would not desire that you should be withdrawn from your 
responsible and hitherto successful labors as a Pastor, or that you should 
be overburdened. “Non multa sed multum,” says Melanchthon. Be 
patient. The judgments and chastisements of God are perhaps nearer 
than we imagine, which will melt, refine and qualify us better for (Col- 
leges) and High Schools. Cura, ut valeas in Domino Immaueli nostro. 

I remain, your well-wisher in all things, 


HENRY MUHLENBERG 





